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Eight Years of Federal Compensation Experience 


By FrepericK L. HorrmMan, LL. D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HIé act providing compensation, in the event 
of injury to employees of the United Statey 
Government, came into force on September 
7, 1910. The act provides for compensation 
of personal injuries sustained while in the 





performance of duty, causing death or disa- 
hility for more than three days, if not due to 
intoxication, wilful misconduct, or intention to bring about in- 
jury. The act covers all civilian employments and all civilian 
employees of the United States and the Panama Railroad. 
The compensation provided is: 


(a) Burial expenses not exceeding $100. 

(b) Payments to widows or a dependent widower of 35 
per cent of the monthly wages of the deceased, with 
lo per cent additional for each child, the total not to 
exceed 66 2/3 per cent. 

(c) If no parent survives, 25 per cent to one child and Io 
per cent additional for each additional child, but the 
total not to exceed 66 2/3 per cent. 

(d) To wholly dependent parents of the deceased, 25 per cent 
if one, 40 per cent if both are dependent, or if partially 
depedent a lower percentage, according to the degree of 
dependency; or if there is a widow, widower or child, 
the parents’ rights are subordinate, and the total award 
may not exceed 66 2/3 per cent. 

(e) Other dependent relatives receive benefits in smaller 
amounts, subject to the claims of the foregoing 
relatives. 

Payments in all cases are subject to a maximum of 
$66.67 a month and to a minimum of $33.33, unless the 
actual earnings are less than that amount, when the 
compensation shall equal the earnings. 


Compensation for disability includes: 

(a) Reasonable medical, surgical and hospital services and 
supplies. 

(b) For total disability, 66 2/3 per cent of the monthly pay 
during the continuance of such disability. 

(c) For partial disability, 66 2/3 per cent of the difference in 
wage-earning capacity, due to such disability. 

The maximum and minimum amounts are covered 

by the same principle as applicable to deaths. 


It cannot be said that the foregoing is indicative of a liberal 
or generous spirit towards injured employes. The minimum 
is entirely too low and the maximum should certainly be raised 
to $100 per month. The increased cost of living in the interim 
alone makes the present benefits ludicrously inadequate to the 
needs of the person concerned. 

Reviewing the experience for the last five years in some 
detail it appears that the disbursements for salaries and ex- 
penses and compensation have been as follows: 


Per Cent 
Salaries Employers’ Paid 
and Compensation for Adminis- Adminis- 
Expenses Fund Total tration tration 
1920s ceetnas $140,898 $2,087,365 SESGRTOR 4 ckécdanas <eeneeneea 
(T_T E 166,555 2,303,346 WIEN vices 1) mckenenee 
ho era 156,835 2,627,170 py i Mr name rer rir 
ROR eo iaraccsio:« 156,684 2,726,530 SEEEEe | édévecdecu e@adedeste 
ae 148,696 2,333,526 pe .. rrr rr meee ee 


Reviewing the experience somewhat further back it would 
indicate that in 1918 the expense rate was 10.1 per cent (of 
the aggregate; in I919 it was 8.4 per cent; in 1920, 6.3 
per cent; in 1924, 6.0 per cent. It should have been stated 
that the fiscal years end June 30. It is said in the report that if 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Where Fire Insurance 


HILE the underwriting transactions of fire insur- 

ance companies frequently result in net losses, the 

fact that such companies are still able to pay divi- 

dends to their stockholders often misleads even capable business 

men into the belief that premium rates are unduly high and 

ought to be lowered. From the accompanying table, however, 

it is obvious that the dividends paid by the principal companies 

are far exceeded by their investment earnings. The table also 

demonstrates that, in the aggregate, for the 175 millionaire 

companies listed, the stockholders contributed to surplus about 

224 per cent of the total amount paid as dividends during the 
last decade. 


INVESTMENT EARNINGS 
It is shown that the investment earnings plus contributions 
of stockholders exceeded the dividend disbursements of the 
175 leading American fire insurance companies by more than 
$199,000,000 during the last ten years. The average yield 
upon the investment of stockholders in these companies is be- 








WHERE FIRE INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 
COME FROM 





SECTION SHOWS 
INCOME FROM INVEST- 
MENTS AND STOCKHOLDERS’ 
CONTRIBUTIONS ABOVE AMOUNT 
PAID FOR DIVIDENDS — 
EXCESS $199,399,977 
USED FOR LOSSES OR. 
ADDED TO SURPLUS 














THE TOTAL AREA OF THE CIRCLE INDICATES 

AMOUNT OF INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS 

AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF STOCKHOLDERS 
IN TEN YEARS, $455,943,484 
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Dividends Come From 


tween six and seven per cent, which rate is frequently pig 
by a thoroughly safe investment or business, whereas the fir 
insurance business is one of unusual hazard, as has bee 
proved by such conflagrations as those at San Francisco, (hj. 
cago, Boston and Baltimore. 


175 COMPANIES TABULATED 


Among the 175 companies tabulated, only five paid dividend; 
exceeding their investment earnings and stockholders’ contr. 
butions, and in one of these cases the excess was occasioned 
by large stock dividends, the money thus being retained in the 
company’s possession for the protection of its policyholders 

As is shown in the table, the investment earnings of 175 mil. 
lionaire fire insurance companies of the United States during 
the last decade aggregated $398,263,808, and their stockholders 
received $256,543,507 in dividends; but the stockholders con. 
tributed, in some manner, the sum of $57,679,676 to surplus 
so that the investment earnings and surplus contributions ey. 
ceeded dividends by $199,399,977. This latter sum represents 
additional protection for policyholders beyond any net under- 
writing earnings during the decade. The general division of 
the investment earnings and surplus contributions is portrayed 
graphically in the accompanying diagram. 

Wiig, 


PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


The tabulation below demonstrates that only a few of 
the great fire insurance institutions listed have drawn upon 
their underwriting profits, or upon previously accumulated 
surplus funds, for the payment of dividends during the last 
ten years; and it is also noticeable that some of the dividends 
declared merely represent transfers from surplus to capital a- 
count, so that the money was not disbursed, but actually te 
mains in the custody of the companies for the protection of 
their policyholders. 





Excess of 

Investment 

Income Contribu- Income and 

from tion of Contribu- 

NAME OF COMPANY Invest- Stock- Dividends _ tions Over 
ments holders Paid Dividends 


in Ten Yrs, in Ten Yrs. in = Yrs. in Ten Ys, 
$ $ 





Aetna artiord : <o°ss6 sc selec sa'ers 13,256,152 11,150,000 —_ 2,106,182 
Agricultural, Watertown.......... 3,313,733 $2,252,500 1,061,233 
PEAY, UREAY. 55.5 0 icis 6. 6:05 103 4:6:0rsi0.% 734,071 ,000 409,071 
Allemania, Pittsburgh............ 1,363,626 802,000 561,6% 
Alliance, Philadelphia............ 2,031,674 1,186,250 970,424 
American, Newark...........+6+- 6,466,865 5,285,236 —‘1,181,6 
American Alliance, New York..... 1,604,859 1,530,000 ‘4 
\merican & Foreign, New York... 1,043,370 885,000 158.3 
\rrerican Auto., St. Louis........ 922,143 365,250 006,029 
American Central, St. Louis....... 2,370,014 350,642 — 2,019,37 
\merican Druggists, Cincinnati.... 290,784 256,000 yt 
American Fagle, New York....... 2,161,381 1,000,000 1,250,000 10 
American Equitable, New York... 774,290 4900,000 *340,500 1,25) 
American Fire, New York........ 528,859 5400,000 114,000 pyr 
\merican National, Columbus..... 379,327 WB20AGO ke euniwe 699,64! 
American Union, New York....... 79,536 CZOO000 svkiecncs 779,338 
Anchor: New York... 2... (5005.5 361,202 7942,500 138,800 1.16608 
Assurance Co. of Am., New York cS | ¢ eter a467,000 ve 
Automobile, Hartford............ 2,704,259  §1,700,000 1,598,000 apt 
Baltimore American, Baltimore... . ri ad. ee 510,000. 985,31 
Bankers & Shippers, New York 960,371 —_¢1,000,000 75,000 = ‘1, at! 
Ruston BOSton 64 eine sce vos aieie MOORE esc ae 13,599,160 st 
Buffalo, Bullalo.; .6oca es. ne 18.9 CD : rere ¢1,616,000 T0213! 
California, San Francisco........ VOQUASE “ccissaete Ge ire 1 tt 
Camden Fire, Caraden........... PIOOGSS = kv nieenes 1,334,936 LL 
Capital Fire, Concord............ Ore 220,430 338 2 
Cardlina, Wilmington............ 136,746 §450,000 48,500 44530 
Central Fire, Baltimore........... pn goed ene peepee 123808 

nicago F. & M., Chicago..... = 317,162 c1,080,§ epeshees 
Chicago F. & M., Chicag 285,000 38,051 


Citizens, St, Totis.........++-6- S28j058 — a. s isiccee 


(Continued on page 19) 
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ACTUAL VERSUS EXPECTED MOR- 
TALITY 1910-1924 
HE most substantial source from 
which life insurance dividends are 
derived is the gain from mortality. It 
will, therefore, be of interest, and to a 
great degree gratifying, to policyholders 
to know that the gain from mortality 
in 1924, as shown by the combined re- 
sults of seventy-six ordinary and ten 
industrial life insurance companies, was 
higher in 1924 than in the two preceding 
years. Indeed, it was higher than any 
year of the entire fifteen shown, with 
the exception of 1921. 

In 1924 the mortality expected by 
seventy-six ordinary life insurance com- 
panies was $363,371,314, while the actual 
mortality was only $191,693,509, a saving 
of $171,677,805, or a percentage of actual 
toexpected of 52.75 per cent. 

In 1923 the expected mortality 
of these companies was $326,722,295, 
while the actual was only $178,720,867, 
asaving of $147,992,428, or a percentage 
of 54.70 per cent. The percentage decrease 
in 1924 from 1923 is 1.95 per cent. The 
percentage increase in 1924 over 1921, 
the lowest of the period, is 1.02 per cent. 
Those who are interested in these figures 
would, no doubt, rather see them remain 
constant or even desire to have them 
lurther decline, but as life insurance de- 
pends to a large extent on the law of 
averages and such minor fluctuations as 
these noted above are natural, no special 
significance need be attached to this slight 
increase, 


—_ 
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The mortality expected by ten of the 
largest industrial insurance companies in 
1924 was $196,473,211, the actual mor- 
tality was $114,327,100, a saving of 
$82,140,105, or a percentage of actual to 
In 1923, the 
expected mortality was $173,500,040, 
while the actual was only $105,420,830, 
a saving of $68,085,216, or a ratio of 
actual to expected of 60.70 per cent. The 
decrease in the ratio over 1923 1s 2.50 
per cent; the increase over 1921 is 1.09 


expected of 58.20 per cent. 


per cent. 

It will be readily understood that from 
the nature of their business the percent- 
age of actual to expected mortality for 
industrial companies should show a higher 
rate than have ordinary companies. 

The table elsewhere is made up from 
the mortality section of the Gain and 
Loss Exhibit, which considers the follow- 
ing items: on the credit side: expected 
mortality of insurance from which is to 
be deducted their reserves released by 
death, leaving expected actual net mortal- 
ity on insurance risk.. The difference be- 
tween the expected net mortality and the 
actual mortality is the saving effected, 
and this latter item divided by the first 
gives the percentage of actual to expected. 

The tabulation shows the yearly per- 
centage for a period of fifteen years to- 
gether with averages for the three five- 
year periods and for the entire period, 
1910-1924 inclusive. The figures enter- 
ing into the compilation for the year 1924 
are given in detail in order to demon- 
strate the method employed. 





“PEOPLE IN GLASS HOUSES—” 
E hope that those who read THE 
SpEcTATOR’S editorial anent the 
publication methods of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, printed 
on this page last week, also found time to 
read “Sam Rustic’s” letter, ap- 
peared on page 15 of our issue for Sep- 
tember 3. In the latter, the writer pointed 
out that insurance men were strongly 
protesting an automobile manufacturer’s 
plan to enter the insurance business. 
Editorially, Tur Spectator protested 
against having the National Association 
of Life Underwriters conduct a publish- 
ing business for profit in competition with 
established insurance publishers. The 
analogy must be clear to all. 
It is obvious that, in order to maintain 


5 


”? 


which 


an unblemished reputation for uplift and 
ethical practices, the National Association 
of Life Underwriters should take an in- 
terest in all worth-while life insurance 
books and pamphlets, and should endorse 
them on their respective merits without 
regard to commission considerations for 
itself or to the possibility of obtaining 
an agency to sell the publications. If 
this were done, the Association would 
really assist in spreading the gospel of 
life insurance and would actually be of 
the highest service to its members. Dis- 
regarding its expressed attitude toward 
rebating in life insurance and its stand 
on the problems of interference by out- 
side interests in the insurance business, 
the National Association’s dominant 
group has seen fit to endorse only those 
publications on which it receives a com- 
mission or makes a profit. Thus the or- 
ganization is operated on a commercial 
basis and uses the value of its recom- 
mendation of life insurance books to en- 
ter into competition with the established 
insurance publishers. Its endorsement of 
life insurance publications is thereby 
nullified in effect because the buyer 
knows that it is based not alone on the 
merit of the particular work, but on the 
amount of profit the National Associa- 
tion can derive from the sale. In other 
words, the National Association, in its 
publication activities, is in the position of 
pretending altruism and practicing com- 
mercialism. 

As the largest insurance publishers in 
the world, The Spectator Company was 
the first to openly criticize the National 
Association and similar organizations 
for entering the insurance publishing 
business for profit. During a period of 
more than ten years, THE SPECTATOR 
has maintained that it is wrong for any 
insurance .organization to decry rebating 
in the insurance business and_pritest 
against interference from _ outside 
sources and then itself turn around and 
rebate publication profits to its members 
or enter the insurance publishing busi- 
ness for profit. 

The situation of the National Associa- 
tion engaging in the publishing and book 
selling business cannot be more aptly 
expressed at the present time than it 
was stated in an editorial article printed 
in the THe Spectator of September 14, 
1916, which is reprinted on another page 
of this issue. 
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EQUITABLE MEN MEET 


Agents of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho Convene 








VICE-PRESIDENT J. A. STEVENSON 
SPOKE 





Sessions Presided Over by C. J. Sauter of 
Seattle Agency 

SEATTLE, Wasu., Sept. 4.—Two hundred 
qualified agents of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in the States of Oregon and 
Washington and Northern Idaho met in con- 
vention here recently, and C. J. Sauter, of the 
Seattle agency, presided. 

The principal talk was made by John A. 
Stevenson, second vice-president of the com- 
pany, who told how insurance agents can give 
greater service to policyholders. Mr. Steven- 
son said that the total incorne of the United 
States is sixty billions a year, while all life 
insurance in force is about fifty billions, a 
sum smaller than that required tc replace the 
nation’s income for even one year. 

Delegates to the convention discussed busi- 
ness insurance, income settlements, educational 
agreements, selling, team work, systematic so- 
liciting and analysis of policies. 

Mark C. Meltzer, supervisor of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific States district, was also 
a speaker. Others on the convention program 
were: Peter Murman of San _ Francisco, 
Charles H. McCoy of Spokane, L. F. Rice of 
Portland, and Kellogg Van Winkle of Los 
Angeles. 


Heads Canadian Group Division of 
Metropolitan Life 

OtrawaA, CaNnapa, September 6—The 
Canadian head office of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company has appointed to its per- 
sonnel Colonel, The Honorable Senator Gerald 
White, who will be supervisor in the group 
insurance division. Senator White possesses a 
wide business experience; he is personally con- 
nected with many important industries through- 
out Canada and has in the past given much 
of his attention to the general welfare of the 
industrial classes. Senator White is a very 
capable business man and will no doubt carry 
his new work to a successful issue. 

Senator White was born at Pembroke, On- 
tario, in 1879. He is a graduate of McGill 
University. He is a director of the Steel 
Equipment Company of Canada, vice-president 
cf the Sterling Development Company of 
Canada, and vice-president of the W. C. 
Hughson Company of Ottawa. He served at 
the front in the Canadian forces until the end 
of the war. He was elected to the House of 
Commons in a bye-election about 1904. He 
was re-elected in 1906 and 1913. In 1917 he 
was summoned to the Canadian Senate. 


Announces New Commissions 
The Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa has announced that, with business dated 
after September 1, the first year and renewal 


commissions on premiums on the select “ordi- 
nary life policy, non par,” will be the same as 
on the corresponding participating premium. 
The commissions are to be 50 per cent the first 
year with nine renewals of 5 per cent, instead 
of 40 per cent the first year with nine renewals 
of 5 per cent as heretofore. 


Continental Life Writes Payroll Deduction 

St. Louis, Mo., September 6.—The Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company of St. Louis 
has announced that it is ready to write pay- 
roll deduction insurance and anticipates a 
generous response from its agency organiza- 
tion. 

Vice-President Arnette in announcing the 
decision of the company to take on payroll 


ne 


deduction insurance stated that it did s0 t 
furnish its agency a complete programme of 
life insurance. The company also plans ty 
push the sale of health and accident insuraice. 

The Continental Life will shortly bring oy 
its new rate book, which will include all forms 
of annuity insurance, both par and non-par, 


Death of J. W. Hamer 

John W. Hamer, vice-president of the Penp 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia 
died last week in his Beverly, N. J., home, a 
the age of seventy-five. His death was the 
culmination of a long illness. Mr. Hamer 
had been connected with the Penn Mutual for 
fifty years and served as vice-president during 
the last ten. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING 


Plan your tomorrow’s work tonight. 
Tonight before going to bed when the 
lesson of today’s experience has gathered 
shape in your brain and you are free from 
interruption sit down and calmly write a 
program for tomorrow. 


Follow this plan every evening. 
lift a load from your shoulders and you 
will find your mind clear on the morrow, 
your step elastic, and your talk more 
snappy and convincing. 


To close business in the right way 
means a long and successful day’s work. 
It also means that you can bring brighter 
faculties to bear upon the problems that 
Making a dash for busi- 
ness early in the morning has the tonic 
effect of a cold bath and augurs well for 
the results of the day. 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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J.R. PAISLEY’S STATEMENT 





Resigning Head of International Life 
Gives Reasons 





COMPANY IN GOOD CONDITION 





Former President Says He Leaves Organi- 
zation in Hands of Men of “High 
Quality” 

Sr, Louis, Mo., September 8.—J. R. Paisley, 
who resigned as president of the International 
Life of St. Louis, and who was succeeded by 
Judge W. K. Whitfield, has issued a statement 
in which he gives his reasons for the move and 
outlines the present good condition of the com- 
pany. The Paisley-Nottelmann stock which 
was sold) was in the International Finance 
Company which holds control of the insurance 
company. Both Mr. Paisley and Mr. Nottel- 
mann retain some stock in the insurance com- 
pany. The statement made by Mr. Paisley 
was as follows: 


I am pleased to make a statement to the 
press at this time, especially the insurance 
journals, which have always been so generous 
tome, as 1 am resigning my position as presi- 
dent of the International Life Insurance Com- 
pany and I want to make it clear as to the 
reasons why I have decided to take this step. 

The International Life Insurance Company 
was my employer and to it I owed my entire 
time and efforts; while approximately one- 
half of my interests are in other lines of busi- 
ness. In justice to the company, I should de- 
vote my full time to it; in justice to myseit 
and my family I feel it imperative to give 
more time to my personal affairs which have 
been neglected. 
lf I know anything about any line of busi- 
ness, | perhaps know the life insurance busi- 
ness, as I have devoted over twenty-eight 
years without an intermission to that line ot 
work. I was instrumental in organizing the 
Mutual Protective League, a fraternal bene- 
itary society in 1897 at Litchfield, Ili., which 
was organized on a very inadequate rate basis 
and at a time, of course, when I knew nothing 
about the business of life insurance. My ambi- 
tion was, which I have succeeded in reasonably 
well, to protect those original policyholders or 
members with the best there is to be had in 
ié insurance, and a very large number of 
them are now carrying very favorable policies 
which have been assumed by the International 
Lite Insurance Company and which policies 
were the beginning of the Old Line Life In- 
surance Company which I organized in 1914 
and which was merged with the International 
Life Insurance Company in 1924 at which time 
I became president of the International Life 
insurance ‘Company. 

My idea of life has always been to make a 
success rather than a fortune. Fortunately I 
have been blessed by attaining a small degree 
of success and have been reasonably blessed in 
obtaining a competence to keep the wolf from 
the door. In twenty-eight years of continued 
‘rvice without a real vacation, one naturally 
stows weary and seeks a change. 

My activities in building a real life insurance 
company by the regular method of writing 
tew business and consolidating companies is 
Well known to the public. In a period of 


“even years’ time, we have been successful in 
combining $275.000,000 of business with over 
‘35,000,000 of assets and in resigning from the 
International Life, I am very happy in the 
‘ought that I am leaving it in good hands 
with men of high quality, to make a much 
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greater success. The International Life In- 
surance Company with nearly $2,000,0c0 of 
capital and surplus, with approximately $275,- 
000,000 of paid-for business un the books and 
with reserve accumulations, including other 
assets of $35,000,000 or more, the company 
cannot other than have unbounded success. 





JUDGE W. K. WHITFIELD’S CAREER 
New President of International Life Is 
Prominent Jurist and Insurance 
Executive 
Sr. Louis, Mo., September 5.—Judge W. K. 
Whitfield, newly-elected president of the In- 
ternational Life Insurance Company of 5t. 
Louis, Mo., as noted in THE SPECTATOR last 
week, was September 29 in Moultrie 
county, Ill., and received his early education 
in the public schools in the vicinity of his 

birth place. 
Later he attended Michigan University 
School and was admitted to the bar in 


born 


Law 
1895. 


Jupce W. K. WHITFIELD 


The following year he was elected State’s 
attorney for his county and held that position 
for eight years. 

In 1914 when a _ vacancy occurred on the 
bench in the Sixth Judicial Circuit Governor 
Dunn selected Whitfield to fill the vacancy and 
serve the unexpired term. In 1915, despite 
the fact that the Sixth Judicial Circuit ws 
overwhelmingly of the opposite political faith, 
Judge Whitfield was re-elected by a substantial 
majority. 

When that term expired he decided to enter 
private business, having been elected a vice- 
president of the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Decatur, Ill., in 1919, and since that 
time he has devoted his time to the insurance 


business. 





Opportunities for Agency Managers 
Agency managers are needed by a promi- 
nent, progressive life company writing non- 
participating policies, one for Philadeiphia and 
one for New Jersey. Attractive opportunities 
are offered in the advertisement which appears 
upon another page of this issue. 
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PROGRAM READY 





American Life Convention Meets 
October 14, 15 and 16 


INTERESTING SESSIONS ARRANGED 


Legal Section Convenes October 12 and 
13—List of Speakers and Topics 

The program for the annual meeting of 
the American Life Convention, which will be 
held on October 14, 15 and 16 at Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., has now been completed. The 
legal section, which will meet on October 12 
and 13, will be addressed by Walter M. Allen, 
A. L. Brooks, Hon. Wm. Marshall Bullitt, 
Clyde P. Johnson, Wm. Ross King, Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Frank W. McAllister, James V. 
Oxtoby and C. Petrus Peterson. Eugene J. 
McGivney, general counsel of the Pan Amer- 
ican Life, is chairman of this group. The 
speakers at the main sessions, together with 
their topics, as announced by George Graham, 
vice-president of the Central States Life and 
president of the American Life Convention, 
are as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 14—10:00 A. M. 

Addresses of Welcome. 
_ Annual Address of President-—George 
Graham, vice-president, ‘Central States Life In- 
surance Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Annual report of the secretary. 


AFTERNOON—2:00 O’CLocK 

“How Much Life Insurance.’—Charles W. 
Gold, treasurer, Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

“Life Insurance Is Sentiment, Not Selfish- 
ness."—E. W. Randall, president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“The Young Companies’ New Problems.”— 
Ernest M. Blehl, actuary, Philadelphia Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER I15—10:30 O’CLock A. M., 


“Character in Life Insurance Management.” 
—John C. Hill, president, Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“Importance and Necessity of Inspections.”— 
John M. Laird, actuary, Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

“Life Insurance Without Examination.”— 
Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


AFTERNOON—2:00 O’CLOCK 

“Applying Business Principles to Agency 
Building.” —Clarence E. Lintz, first vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer Southland Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

Address.—Hon. John W. O’Leary, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Chicago, III. 

Report of the special committee on lapses. 


EvENING—EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Report of special and standing committees 
together with anv other business which may be 
brought before the convention. 


Fripay, Ocroner 16—9:30 A. M. 
“Investments.”—Robert J. Merrill, vice- 
president, United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Concord, N. H. 
Business session. 
Election of officers. 
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American National Insurance Company 
: OF GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. Moody, Jr., President Shearn Moody, Vice-President W. J. Shaw, Secretary 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1924 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Meal Mestate Owned «oo. eisisc wise os esis swisrese $1,087,812 .90 Net Reserve (American Experience Table) 3 and 
BURRESS MI SRRTS oo) is (a Sone. even dja 101 savasioh eile ovoie-erave 6,890,667 .38 OPER OCRE ore. 5.5 oetien audios cco orescence enon $16,388,279 .45 
EE TOE 28,000 .00 Reserve for Death Losses in Process of Adjust- 
Loans on Company’s Policies................ 1,935,186 .95 ment or Adjusted and Unpaid rete eee e eee 191,769 .07 
CSIC EE OTS Sa ee er ea 7,553,434 .10 Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation.......... 167,652.47 
: Miscellaneous Tiabilities....... .. 6600s ssleseacaees 199,680.52 
RUes At AD ER NINN Gg vs isa is: i'g nn! 4a WOW alg’ Lo Rita Gans etCh 1,684,481 .43 GCanitel Stack $1,000,000 .00 
Certificates of Deposit...............00eeees wee 6d eee 2'106°517 56 
Interest Due and Accrued................... 380,532 .96 ee ee 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (Net)..... 453,620 .28 aS 
Unearned Fire Insurance Premiums........... 1,413 .07 Surplus Security to Policyholders............. 3,106,517 .56 
ANSP SSENS so orsia oceania Crngindes eee $20,053,899 .07 Wot 21 UO) Coy tt in (reece er eS $20,053,899 .07 
Gains Made During 1924 
Increase in Insurance in Force.................0200eeee00: $37,030,018.00 
Increase in Admitted Assets... ...........cccccscccccsvces 2,983,310.58 
Increase in Surplus Security to Policyholders.............. 237,346.11 
TRBURANCE IN PORCH TCI SL, FO aon 5 5 sisi gcd kee bakes secnieeesceuveeses $252,067 ,422.00 
Ordinary Life, Industrial Life and Accident Insurance to Meet the Requirements of Every Insurable Person, 
TOTAL PAID POLICVHOLDERS SINCE GRGANIZATION onc ccc ccccesvecencueveneen $16,354,307.56 
re Ne ke uous Wee ee eae ew eee oa ne hee $20,053,899.07 


Operates in Twenty-two States, the Republic of Cuba and Territory of Hawaii 
GROSS INCOME AVERAGES, $754,650.00 PER MONTH 














TEXAS 


AGENCIES OPEN 


RESOURCES | 
Over One Million Dollars 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 
Over Twelve Million Dollars 


For particulars write 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


P. O. Box 2131, Denver, Colorado 


Note: During the 12 years we have been in business we have never contested a 
death claim nor have we ever lost a dollar on any investment. No past due interest 
December 3lst, 1923. 
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MAKE RECOMMENDATION 





Canadian Life Underwriters Suggest 
Clauses for Uniform Act 





J. A. McCAMUS IS SPOKESMAN 


Draw Up Detailed Provisions Regarding 
Treatment of Agents 


J. A. McCamus, secretary of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of ‘Canada, presented 
a series of recommendations to the convention 
of Canadian insurance superintendents, which 
was held in Winnipeg, Canada, last week. The 
suggestions made were designed for inclusion 
in a uniform insurance act which would be 
effective in all the Provinces and, with respect 
to agents, defined the status of life underwrit- 
ers, outlined the superintendents’ attitude to- 
ward them and submitted detailed statements 
in part as follows: 


1, The superintendent may issue to any _ person 
who has complied with the requirements of this act, 
a certificate of authority authorizing such person to 
carry on business as a life insurance agent, subject to 
the provisions of this act and to the terms of the cer- 
tificate of authority. 

2, The certificate of authority may include the 
writing of accident insurance or accident and _sick- 
ness insurance, where the company which the agent 
represents undertakes such classes of insurance. 

3. An application for certificate of authority shall 
be on a form authorized by the Superintendent of 
Insurance and shall include the name of the appli- 
cant, address, length of residence within the Province, 
occupation for the past five years, name of the com- 
pany by which employed, name of the company or 
companies previously represented, other 
any, engaged in and such other information as the 
superintendent may require. The applicant’s affi- 
dayit shall accompany the application, stating that 
the answers are correct and that he intends to hold 
himself out publicly and carry on the business in 
good faith as an insurance agent and that the certifi- 
cate of authority is not being taken out for the pur- 
pose of writing any individual risk. 

4, The prescribed fee shall accompany the applica- 
tion and the superintendent shall, if he is satisfied 
that the applicant is a suitnble person to receive a 
certificate of authority and that he is a bona fide resi- 
dent of the Province, issue to the applicant a certifi- 
cate of authority which shall state in substance that 
the holder is, during the term of the certificate of 
authority, authorized to carry on within the Province, 
the business of a life insurance agent for the com- 
pany named, 


business, if 


5. Application shall be accompanied by a declara- 
tion upon the form furnished by the superintendent, 
signed by a person authorized by the company, stat- 
ing that the previous record of the applicant has been 
thoroughly investigated and that he is considered a 
it and proper person to hold a certificate of authority. 

6. Where the applicant is the appointee of an in- 
surer carrying on in the Province the business of 
life insurance or life and accident insurance or life, 
covident and sickness insurance, the certificate of au- 
thority shall expressly limit the authorization of the 
agent to the class of insurance for which the insurer 
18 licensed, 

a Where the agency upon notice of which a cer- 
teate of authority is issued is terminated, notice in 
witing shall forthwith be given to the superintendent 
ly the insurer, of such termination, with the reason 
therefore and thereuvon the certificate of authority 
shall be ipso facto suspended, but such certificate of 
authority may be revived, subject to the approval of 
the superintendent, upon filing of notice of a new 


*ency appointment and upon payment of a fee of 
one dollar, 


& An insurer who fails to notify the superinten- 


thirty days an 


appointment, as 


dent within of the termination of 
agency required by the preceding 
section shall be guilty of an offense. 

9. A certificate of authority may be revoked by 
the superintendent if, after due investigation and a 
hearing, he determines that the holder of such li- 
cense. 

(a) has violated any provision of this act by 
any act or thing done in respect to insurance for 
which such certificate of authority is required, or 

(b) has material misstatement in the 
application for such certificate of authority, or 

(c) has been guilty of a fraudulent practice, 
or 

(d) has been guilty of rebating, defined as al- 
lowing or giving or offering to pay, allow or give, 
directly, or inducement to insure 
any rebate of premium payable on the policy or 
any special favor or advantage in the dividends 
or other benefits to accrue thereon or any advan- 
tage by way of local or directorship 
where actual service is not bona fide performed 
or any paid employment or contract or services 
of any kind or any inducement whatever intended 
to be in the nature of a rebate of premium, or 

(e) has been guilty or estimating, defined as 
the issuing or circulating or causing or permit- 
ting to be circulated any estimate, illustration or 
statement of the dividends or shares of surplus 
expected to be received in respect of any policy 
issued by them, or 

(f{) has been guilty of misrepresentation, 
fined as the misrepresenting of the terms of pol- 
icy conditions or the dividends formerly paid, of 
the company represented or of any other com- 


made a 


indirectly as 


advisory 


de- 


pany, or 

(g) has been guilty of switching, defined as 
making any misrepresentation or incomplete com- 
parison of policies, oral, written or otherwise, to 
any person insured in any company, for the pur- 
pose of inducing or intending to induce a policy- 
holder of any company to lapse, forfeit or sur- 
render his insurance therein, and to take out a 
policy of insurance in another company, insuring 
against similar risks, or 

(h) has demonstrated his incompetency or un- 
trustworthiness to transact the insurance business 
for which such certificate of authority has been 
granted, by reason of anything done or omitted 
in or about such business under authority of 
such certificate of authority. 

10. In determining the granting or refusing of a 
certificate of authority or the renewal of a certificate 
or the cancellation of any existing certificate of au- 
thority, the superintendent may provide for an ad- 
visory board before which the hearing provided for 
in the preceding sub-section shall be had, on which 
board there shall be a representative appointed by the 
Life Officers Association and a _ representative ap- 
pointed by the Life Underwriters Association and a 
representative appointed by the superintendent and the 
decision of the superintendent rendered after the 
hearing and on the advice of such board, shall be 
final and binding upon all parties concerned and shall 
not be subject to appeal. 





TEXT BOOKS AND THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
An Article from “The Spectator” of Sep- 
tember 14, 1916 
The educational movement in the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has the 
hearty support and co-operation of the insur- 
ance world at large. It would seem that the 
mapping out of a course of study and teach- 
ing its members and the public the need of 
research into the principles and practice of 
life insurance is a commendable procedure for 
that body. Within the last year or so, how- 
ever, the association has put out a textbook on 
life insurance, thus going into the publishing 
business, notwithstanding that there are extant 
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several up-to-date works of instruction pre- 
pared by well-known life insurance authors, 
and which are recognized as standard. 

Among such textbooks may be casually men- 
tioned Life Assurance Primer, by Henry Moir, 
actuary of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany; The Life Agents Primer, by William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Notes on Life Insurance, 
by Edward B. Fackler, the well-known actu- 
ary; Elements of Life Insurance, by Miles 
M. Dawson, counselor-at-law and consulting 
actuary, and the A. B. C. of Life Insurance, 
by the late Charles E. Willard. These works 
are lucid and forceful in their style of instruc- 
tion and are necessary to fieldmen unacquainted 
with the essential principles of life insurance. 
As the same time these books fill the great 
need for education on the important subject 
of life insurance, in high schools and colleges, 
and have been, as a matter of fact, adopted 
as such textbooks by many ectucational institu- 
tions throughout the country. There are sev- 
eral other life insurance textbooks in the field 
which might be recommended to the attention 
of life insurance students, but space in this 
article will not permit. 

It is understood that, at the forthcoming 
convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, there will be a report submitted 
proposing that the association further enter 
the field of publishing by adding another vol- 
ume on life insurance. 

The advice of THe Specrator to the asso- 
ciation in connection with this proposition 
might be given in the story told regarding the 
judge who was catechising Sambo, who had 
been convicted of stealing chickens. For a long 
time the culprit had been under suspicion; but 
so clever was his work that, while birds were 
lost from the poultry houses of neighboring 
farms, the doors and windows were invariably 
found locked. However, when Sambo was 
caught red-handed with a chicken in each hand, 
he was duly convicted, whereupon the judge, 
in sentencing him, volunteered to mitigate his 
punishment if Sambo would reveal his method 
of extracting the chickens from the poultry 
houses without leaving any evidence behind 
him. When the judge urged him to explain, 
Sambo balked and finally requested the judge 
not to press the issue further, with the advice, 
“Jedge, I suggest that you stick to de bench.” 

Following the laws of political and indus- 
trial economy, it would seem to be in the in- 
terest of the National Association and its mem- 
bers for that organization to pursue legitimate 
methods of instructing and developing life in- 
surance fieldmen and informing the public re- 
garding life insurance, along ethical lines, to 
discuss at its annual gatherings matters of in- 
terest to its members, and such would seem to 
be about all the association can reasonably un- 
dertake with hope of effective results. 


Bankers National Life Meeting 
The Bankers National Life Insurance Com 
pany of Denver, Colo., held the annual con- 
vention of its $200,000 Club at Denver recently. 
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Louisville, Ky. 


(This is the 36th week of the year. 


AND TECHNICAL ABILITY. (Ours Are). 
IN THEIR LINE. (Ours Are). 


TO THE 





INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES R. DUFFIN, President. 


Submits that 
THE FUNDAMENTAL AND COMPONENT ELEMENTS OF A 
SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ARE 
ee I so od cen or tawrencanaadaweniaes (We Have $12,000,000.) 
RESERVE POLICY CONTRACTS.............. (We Have $11,000,000.) 


AN AGENCY FORCE ABLE TO PRODUCE BUSINESS 


We have Agents who have produced one or more applications each week as 
steady workers for 36 weeks.) 


A GROUP DEPARTMENT THAT MEETS ALL NEEDS, CONDITIONS AND COMPETI- 
TION (Ours Does). 
(Group Department organized in October 1924. Group Insurance in force $3,350,000.) 


HOME OFFICE DEPARTMENTS MANAGED BY MEN AND WOMEN OF EXECUTIVE 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF LONG EXPERIENCE QUALIFYING THEM AS EXPERTS 


LOYAL EMPLOYEES WILLING TO GIVE THEIR BEST OF TIME AND TALENT 


INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. (Ours Do.) 













They Meet Every 
Requirement of Agent 
and Prospect. 



















ORTHWESTERN National 
Life Policies provide adequate 
protection to cover almost every 
need dependent upon the contin- 
















uance of human life. They offer 
unusual sales opportunities for men 
of ability who have a satisfactory 


record of actual results. 
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We are now opening up new 
territory and have direct agency 
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Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company 


Mrinneapo is, MINN. 






To Casualty Insurance Executives 
Cut Premiums--Not Rates 


Two-thirds of United States Auto 
population is yet to be insured. 


Your agent and broker can get this business if you 
will co-operate with him by supplying each with a 
copy of 


“CUTTING THE COST OF AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALF” 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN 
Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


It Tells the Whole Story, $1.00 


Possession of this book will enable them to sell some of the 


On back 


contracts available in Southern | 
Indiana, Southern Illinois, Central uninsured automobile owners, to successfully meet competition 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, with mutual or cut-rate companies, and convince those who are 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Tennessee, insured to increase their limits of liability coverage. 

Louisiana and Virginia for high of each book is imprinted your advertisement. 


Hon. Frank J. Coleman, Jr., attorney-at-law, and 
and formerly New York Municipal Court Judge, says: 


‘“‘I received your very valuable little book on Auto 
Insurance, and will keep it on my desk as a book of 
reference.”’ 


$1.00 per copy 1000 copies—$490.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
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TWO BIG OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TWO GOOD MEN 


A Philadelphia Man for Philadelphia 
A New Jersey Man for New Jersey 


Old, Established, Non-Participating Company 
with every up-to-date facility to produce busi- 
ness, offers unusual opportunity for two men as 
Territorial Agency Managers—one at Philadel- 
phia and one at Newark. The men we want must 
be between the ages of 30 and 45—ambitious— 
with clean records. They should be willing to do 
some traveling—and have faith in their ability 
to develop men. 


Here is a lifetime opportunity for a permanent 
connection doing Agency Development work 
with a good-sized, fast growing organization. 
It provides for immediate compensation with 
exceptional future possibilities. 


Reply in confidence to 
OPPORTUNITY 
care of THE SPECTATOR 








The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $19,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres, 
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Eureka-Maryland Assurance 
Corporation 


of Baltimore 
INCORPORATED 1882 


Is an OLD LINE, LEGAL RESERVE, 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
steering clear of all experiments and following 
the blazed trail of successful experience. 


THE COMPANY IS FORTY-THREE 
YEARS OLD, under CONSERVATIVE, 
SUBSTANTIAL MANAGEMENT—rich 
in experience, with progressiveness and 
ambition evenly balanced upon a foun- 
dation of fundamental principles and 
essentials. 


Its management does not goad men to do the 
unexpected or the impossible, but requires 
only a substantial, conservative progress in 
the items which make a healthy, reliable, 
serviceable institution for the protection of 
policyholders, the well-being of its field force 
and the security of its investors. 





















JOHN C. MAGINNIS, President. | 


Thousands of Legal Decisions are Contained in 


HUDDY ON AUTOMOBILES 


Seventh Edition, 1924 
This valuable reference work is of use to 
Insurance Companies, Claim Adjusters and 
Automobile Insurance Agents 
All Phases of the Law of Automobiles Covered. 
The chapter Titles are: 


1. Definitions and general con- 20. Duty of pedestrians to avoid 
siderations injury 
2. Historical 21. Miscellaneous travelers, cy- 
3. Nature and status of automo- clists, animals in highways 
bile. 22. Frightening horses 
4. General right to use highways 23. Railroad crossings 
5. Statutory regulations of mo- 24. Collisions with street cars 
tor vehicles 25. Liability for act of chauffeur; 
6. Municipal regulations master and servant; family 
7. Federal control over motoring cars 
8. Licensing and registration 26. Guests and passengers 
9. Public carriage for hire, 27. Safety of roads for automo- 
jitneys, taxicabs, etc. biles 
30 Private hire of motor vehicles 28. Damages for injury to auto- 
1. Garages, garage keepers, fill- mobile 
ing stations, etc. 29. Criminal offenses 5 
12. Chauffeurs 30. Manufacturers of motor vehi- 
13. Miscellaneous subjects of reg- cles 
ulation 31. INSURANCE 
14. Law of the road 32. Sales of motor vehicles 
15. Negligence in operation of 33. Liens 
motor vehicles in general 34. Chattel mortgages 
16. Speed and control 35. Conditional sales 
17. Equipment and condition of 36. Evidence : 
motor vehicles 37. Transportation of intoxicating 
18. Collisions with other vehicles. liquors. 
19. Duty to avoid injury to pedes- 
trians 


1521 Royal Octavo Pages 
Price, $15 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE SPECTATOR 


Life Insurance 











hursday 

a factory distribution. The program for ex- 
pansion was made necessary by continued re- 

— quests from members of the Association that 


unlimited production. 


rights. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 











NEW LIFE COMPANY AT SEATTLE 


Northwestern Life and Accident Incorpor- 
ated, with T. C. Brownlee as 
President 


Articles of incorporation have just been filed 
by the Northwestern Life and Accident Com- 
pany, which is the title of a new Washington 
life, accident and health insurance corporation 
at Seattle, plans for which have just been 
announced by T. C. Brownlee, a life-long in- 
surance man, who is president of the new life 
company, as well as president of Northwest- 
ern Mutual Accident Association for the past 
ten years. 


res, The Northwestern Life and Accident has an 

authorized capital of $150,000, in compliance 

with the insurance laws of the State of Wash- 
eee ington. A splendid new feature, showing the 
mS popular need and demand for a company writ- 
| in ing the lines that will be written by this com- 
" pany, is the list of prominent men over the 
) entire State who signed the articles of incor- 


poration as incorporators, some fifty in num- 
ber, representative of the best business men of 
the State of Washington. 

President Brownlee has been an insurance 





red. 
e 
af A Record of Service 
ws The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
ways anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
- 1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
mily celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
omo- unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
,uto- The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. 10-day, as in the 
vehi- past, the whole personnel of the Com- 


pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


aie JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 




















executive for the past ten years, as stated 
above, and for many years previous was a stc- 
cessful life underwriter in the field. Other 
officers include: N. H. Seil, investment banker 
in Seattle for many years, W. M. Whitney, 
well-known attorney of Seattle; H. A. Wright, 
M.D., prominent surgeon of Seattle, who have 
long been associated with Mr. Brownlee, and 
F. M. Montague, an experienced insurance man 
of Seattle. 

The stock of the Northwestern Life and 
Accident Company is being placed almost ex- 
clusively with the present members of the 
Northwestern Mutual Accident Association, 
which gives the stock a very wide and satis- 


the writing of life insurance be made one >f 
the lines carried, but since the insurance laws 
of fhe State of Washington did not contem- 
plate a mtutual association writing life insur- 
ance on a legal reserve basis, it became neces- 
sary to add this line by way of the stock plan. 
It is predicted that the new company will be 
one of the outstanding “Pacific Northwest 
Products” of recent years under the same man- 
agement which has made such a decided suc- 
cess of accident and health insurance in Wash- 
ington. 


Death of W. S. Johnson 
Wilbur S. Johnson, vice-president and con- 
troller of the Prudential Insurance Company, 


Newark, 
disease at his home in East Orange. 


died last Thursday night of heart 


Services 


were held there on Saturday afternoon fol- 
lowed by the interment at the family mauso- 
leum in Mount Pleasant Cemetery. Mr. John- 
son was sixty-eight years of age and is sur- 
vived. by two sons, 
son and Wilbur Wallace Johnson. 

He was born in Paterson, N. J., and entered 
the Prudential in 1880 as a junior clerk. In 
1895 he was appointed cashier and seven years 


later controller. 


Carrol Wightman John- 


He became a director in 1902 


and at the time of his death was senior mem- 


ber of the board. 














SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE‘30, 1925 OF LIFE COMPANIES ENTERED IN GEORGIA 
Below ate shown the principal items from the semi-annuai statements of a number of companies entered in 


Georgia. 
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Columbian National Life, Conn... 

Connecticut Mutual Life, Conn 3 
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George Washington Life, W. Va..........-ceeeeeee 
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Industrial Life, and Health, Ga. 

Jefferson Standard Life, N. 
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State Vile iee COL, Te. cc cccidvesccecccdacwecs 
State Mut. Fife Assur, Co., Masde. eins cceceedacses 
Travelers Insurance Co., Conti....-.ccccececccoces 
Ciena Csr Bitte Gs 6 oo eines iecccnsciccecwees 
VWoelunteer State Eile, TENG ..... ic ccccccewvevesscce 
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This table will be expanded from week to week until complete. 





Admitted Net Cash Clai ms 
Assets Surplus Premiums Paid 
258,860,085 20, 771. ee’, \weencgan | cea 
$3,851,559 C 73,347 $1,202,196 $440,856 
Legon 359,318 1,529,415 469,062 
21,696,568 1,816,095 4,184,421 916,929 
14,495,974 28,371 1,711,969 348,067 
15,856,171 1,564,806 1,732,807 243,516 
29,885,843 951, 648 2,229,982 1,198,776 
PaO 77 er 9,277,706 2,771,002 
3,642,047 250,822 539,345 116,181 
170,225 35,062 41,724 2,000 
750,930,236 87, 638, 760 79,747,694 23,851,684 
8,428,093 123,20: 2,277,206 703,968 
18, 539,143 514,530 2,356,281 690,992 
1,002,764 47,738 204,217 46,705 
3,757,063 147,470 327,411 107,201 
8,902,379 7,014,519 1,392,070 445,919 
BEGEEE  lctntens 8 _seaneeee i “adieu 
632,916 150,516 1,405,168 709,712 
poke rrr eee 3,962,841 1,043,782 
4,613,958 442 662 3,084,858 1,126,865 
43,915,472 3,298,527 4,992,730 1,207,025 
18,951,471 1,129,861 855,455 698,381 
4,982,278 346,478 250,631 115,356 
viv. LY A  ; nS Cre a 7 
433, 179 120,471 82,546 1,000 
729, = CMe» Kaeadeas 204,116,436 57,851,248 
8,433 138,986 195,333 26,448 
402, aa8 042 Se iil etiwadven- “cceeamteee 
727, 902, 371 124, 677, 972 63,088,818 18,655, > 
3,163,934 ceenegae 808,522 263,46 
94,147,173 5,768,740 6,191,972 2,677,179 
13,801,907 1,691,366 7,007,950 2,891,741 
160,904,678 14,178,082 11,616,904 4,382,045 
OCR GSNOG  saccevace  .stneeece _semeaees 
Ct}, | eee ee 45,65 17, 088, 522 
126,552 95,632 42 77,96 
98,975,335 4,370,281 9,83! 2,344,943 
15,501,474 1,042,593 1,9 418,255 
Foithy, & | errs 24,52 8,511,620 
86,055,063 4,979,690 7,83: 2,249,405 
2,426,678 "350,205 > 1,5: 695,054 
165,696,171 11,109,625 14,18 4,612,139 
280,624,503 72,210,866 159,246,75 37,369,777 
33,700,645 1,248,543 5,493, 04: 3 1,026,779 
8,199,127 413,201 710,636 193,943 
1,605,618 150,209 220,384 19,698 
1,264,236 155,255 292,442 37,970 
6,106,130 243,158 683,134 172,917 
5,375,147 105,241 1,537,896 549,394 
34,317,555 1,425,662 2,925,639 978,106 
94,688,090 8,938,478 7,547,559 2,458,667 
352,585,022 16, 916, 361 59,297,128 24, 352, 260 
213,875,130 11, 943, 977 16,492,473 6, 655, 073 
10,413,522 400,000 951,553 236,222 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 











FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 


LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


ASSETS 
$15,123,531.91 $8,536,871.80 $3,000,000 $3,586,660.11 $6,586,660.11 
TAE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1853 
$5,474,032.20 $3,213,098.14 $1,260,934.06 $2,250,934.06 
ey INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 
$4,175,490.93 $2,575,127.9: $600,000 $1,000,362.98 $1,600,362.98 
png FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 
$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 $501,427.56 $1,501,427.56 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 


Pacific Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., W. W. and E. G. POTTER, Managers 


General Agents for Southern Territory: 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston. 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 














OUTLINES OF BURGLARY INSURANCE 


A Standard English Work by 
F. D. McMillan and F. J. Woodroof 





C. BE. Clarke, President 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 


In this excellent book, now in its second edition, the history of burglary insurance and rates 
is sketched; definitions and some leading cases are presented; and the principles and prac- 
tice of burglary underwriting are clearly described. 


Among the chapter titles are the following:— 
Contents of Private Dwellings 
Insurance of Valuables, ““Objets d‘Art’”’ 
and Collections 
Flats and Flat Inspecting 
Business Premises 
Miscellaneous Risks 


Appendices also give the Larceny Act, 1916; the Innkeepers’ Act and abet Policy, 
and Surveyors’ Report Form. There is a copious Index. 


Surveying: Protection of Doors and Windows 
Burglary and Housebreaking Claims 
Larceny Clair:s 

Endorsements 

Moral Hazard 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Commercial and Industrial 


Accident and Health Insurance 
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papers insurance underwriters, agents and brokers can gain much information from this 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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New York Department: 


57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 
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Valuable Information Free 


reat American 
Insurance Company 


Your Your 


Company Company 


INCORPORATED -1872 


mena * —— 1,1925 


$12,500.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21,.338,962.19 


ET SURPLU 


14, 337, 235. 32 
48,176.197.5 1 


om New Pork 


For a limited time The Spectator Company, upon request, 
will send free of charge to any life company or agent in the 
United States or Canada copy of a pamphlet of great value to 
life insurance men, entitled The Business Builder Service. 
This publication explains in detail the mcst effective business 
getting as well as business holding plan yet devised, and any 
company or agent not conversant with the plan should send 
for a copy of The Business Builder Service at once. 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 























Genera ccident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


pASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lt. 


—— RICHALDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 


G. R. STREET, Vice-President GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 


W. L. LERGH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wnm. H. McGee & Go., General Agents, 15 William Street 


SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wwm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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FIRE INSURANCE NOTES AND EVENTS | 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 

What the Arbitration Committee Is Do- 
ing—The summary of the work done by 
the arbitration committee in the twelve meet- 
ings in April, May and June is as follows: 
Seventeen offices failed to file premium certifi- 
in six cases extension of time, 
due to death, for payment of premiums was 
asked and granted; in four cases there were 
violations for the issue of policies without the 
so per cent advance; in two cases policies 
were issued at the minimum, when the risks 
were subject to a specific rate; in two cases 
policies were issued at a lower minimum than 
properly applied; one office issued a policy for 
a tenant whose name did not appear on the 
card; one office issued a policy on a specifically 
rated risk at a rate lower than the one in 
force; three offices issued policies at incorrect 
rates. The proper judgment was meted out to 
the offending members. 


cates on time; 


Saturday Closing—The rumor that the 
State Insurance Department was not opening 
on Saturday mornings during July and Au- 
gust was unaminously approved by the em- 
ployees of the insurance office with the heart- 
felt wish and urge that all insurance offices 
might follow the example. No action taken by 
the department has ever received, from the 
employees, so hearty an approval. 

In Peace Time—The New York Fire 
Patrol reports for the week-end and week be- 
ginning August 30 and 31 a total of 168 fire 
alarms. This was in peace time for fires in 
August. 


Back at His Desk.— Manager W. O. Robb 
of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
returned to his desk on Monday morning. 

The By-cost of Vacations.—No actuary 
has yet computed the before and after cost of 
vacations. It was referred to one but he gave 
it up. The before cost is made up from the 
lost time in the office devoted to talking about 
the coming vacation, and the after cost to the 
like exercise when it is over. To the ordinary 
two weeks’ vacation there should be added at 
least three days and in a few cases a week 
to cover the cost. 


Would It Pay?—In the State of Louisi- 
ana, through the Fire Prevention Bureau, a 
campaign was instituted for reducing the fire 
loss in schools. This appears to take the form 
of a stated amount of instruction together with 
inspection reports. In order to encourage the 
matter, allows a discount in the 
tate of insurance of about 10 per cent and the 
campaign is said to have proved somewhat ef- 
fective, at least to the extent of causing sev- 
eral schools to qualify for the reduction. In 
addition to schools another class of prop- 
erty might be treated way is 
churches. Both may be considered as in the 
non-mercantile or business class. They are 
supported wholly by the taxpayers and/or 
members. The loss experience in both cases 
has not been very happy. Would it not be 
profitable to introduce throughout the country 
something like the Louisiana plan? In the 
case of churches, instruction would not be 
called for except perhaps at some week-day 
meeting, but a somewhat rigid inspection ser- 
vice could be put into force. 


the bureau 


which this 





BOSTON AND VICINITY 


John W. Downs, for many years actively 
engaged in the work of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts and for some years its 
manager, who has been conspicuous for his 
energetic work in defense of insurance inter- 
ests in the legislative councils of the State, has 
been admitted to the Suffolk county bar, fol- 
lowing the granting of an LL.B. degree from 
Boston University in June. He will take up 
the practice of law in Boston with special at- 
tention given to insurance matters, at the same 
time retaining his position as manager of the 
Massachusetts Federation. 

Plans are under way for the biggest “Fire 
Prevention Week” the city of Springfield has 
ever had. The Springfield fire department re- 
perted a few weeks ago that 264 of the fires 
of this year were due to “plain carelessness.” 
With these figures at hand, the fire prevention 
committee intends to conduct an earnest war 
against carelessness. 


Fire which started in one of the store- 


houses at the Lewis Wharf, Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, caused a loss estimated at $250,000 be- 
fore it was got under control. The lines of 
insurance involved are as follows: 


On THE NortH Pier, 18-24 Atrantic AVENUE 


FO eR ee NT gr he tigen er $15,000 
Loses AGAGVaNe@: ociicc cecvccccncewacvees 10,000 
CIAINGER ( AVONUOME. <5 cu warediacleduduskucan ewes 10,000 
Alla TRO ak ae 5h oo be etoseon dees 8,950 
Canes) VIRGINOEES occcc ees ceneneaecssaaaee 9,300 
Liverpool and London and Globe.......... 28,450 
TvSGiS, AUMNIOE 9 eo Sic co snstomnitedamwcesus 10,000 
Assurance Company of America........... 8,300 
New York Underwear: <<.cc0sciccccacccs 7,500 
INGHOHOEM acca cactiuee tea ore eke uuael 10,700 

Total (loss estimated ‘“‘total’’?)......... $108,200 


On tHE Pit—E WuHarr AND CapPiING, 10-22 AND 34-38 
ATLANTIC AVENUE 


Insurance Company of North America..... 20,000 
Scottish Union and National.............. $10,000 
Wises Wee, a vec ocean cc ukewcnunenceds. 20,000 
Cranied. Diem oe ons oa aa cs carwece ees 25,000 
Assurance Company of America........... 8,000 
New York Underwriters.......cccccccccee 17,000 
eu agian ro Ucuvacdeedceuees 10,000 
Gilet PAR soos 6 oto oelova ns eense erences 5,000 
Liverpool and London and Globe.......... 15,000 
OUAN dec oveaeduadedndacdduidawasusoad 20,000 
FRASER oss cadencnecontecunseedeude 15,000 
RUIN ete acne ated oudew ss da senacdaenns 23,000 
EG: (RIGO 5 ioe cee water tick oweclawe 15,000 
Ges (IONE oc cgn ko cecas ena wdea sae 10,000 
MOMMY Cawciadcedareneadswaeeneewee ewe 15,000 
Fs Oe EEE ERIN Pe ee 20,000 
Colonial Fire Underwriters............... 15,000 

Total (loss estimated 16 per cent)..... $263,000 


On THE Stock oF THE Boston Post PusLisHING 


MPANY 
EAMG - euccawanewardwracdcvnawadeaadead $ 7,500 
NOGGRO  wicdurucsccucvccecadwaduekaaen 12,500 
Aumerice TAGES « cacsdeanwwousaseanveus 5,000 
WHIM <4 ra cuwodwece evdewduncuwaddeesaie 5,000 
PMPRTERM a sha aaeeadduaseae nde dacuakenes 5,000 
CIEE CRIED iret idwinnenntandadecacdean 5,000 
Fite ASSES é5 30: 6 cccudocawededucaveda 5,000 
Glghie:- and Nila ds ood ciecstiecdaceedgaws 5,000 
Providence Washington ...........ccceeee 7,500 
Scottish Union and National.............. 7,500 
NGSNONED) 2c dnncucmesosctoseceselwescaeie 17,500 
PR, os vcidadeandadzedudawcdeadeeawee 10,000 
Conmmeterdh UO einai edo dcdcedvncadeus 15,000 
WEED “Sixiwincsds Sacdese bowaddatacudaaeoe 2,500 
Total (loss estimated 85 per cent) «--- $110,000 


Palmetto Complies With Louisiana Law 

The Palmetto Fire has complied with the 
Louisiana law in regard to its participation in 
the Chrysler plan of automobile insurance by 
informing the insurance department of that 
State that it would have policies there counter- 
signed by resident agents and would pay regu- 
lar commissions and report premiums. 
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AS pay 


Would the size of this risk 
scare you off? 


Often an insurance agent hesitates 
to go after the big risks in his territory 
because he has no special service to 
offer, and therefore contents himself 
with picking up small commissions. 

Every Hartford agent can offer a 
unique attraction to the owner of a 
big risk. 

There is a growing demand for the 
nationally advertised Hartford Fire 
Prevention Service. It is one of the 
things that make a Hartford connec- 
tion so valuable to a live local agent. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 








What Do You Sell}| 


Service, Company, or Policy l 


—which? 


All three are iniportant, of course. But to 
our mind the policy is especially so. If you 
agree that the actual contract itself is deserving 
of careful attention and comparison on the 
part of the agent, we invite you to consider 
seriously the United Life policy, ‘‘A Policy 
You Can Sell.” 

Any natural death...... scccceses $5,000 

Any accidental death..... ...cce. 10,000 

Certain accidental deaths. . 

Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK, 

Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALL IN ONE POLICY 











If there is an opportunity open in your town, 
our Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will 
tell you all about it. Writehim direct—and 
directly. 





UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


New Hampshire 
[| Inquire! l 














AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
A NEW, COMPLETE, STANDARD TREATISE 


Ideal for Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and Underwriters. 
A Handy Reference Book for all Fields of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Covering this unique and ideally arranged book The Eastern 
Underwriter says it is ‘‘Written in his best and cleverest vein 
by one of the country’s leading experts on the subject.” 

This excellent reference and text-book has been written in 
non-technical language, to fill a long-felt need for some standard 
work on automobile insurance—a book that will be of use to 
the man in the field as well as the man in the office. This book 
will save endless correspondence between the agent and the 
home office on matters pertaining to special coverages, policy 
features, how to insure unusual risks, fleet rating, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE ARE MORE THAN 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PROTECTION? 


These and many other matters are carefully explained in 


AUTOMCBILE INSURANCE 


A separate chapter is devoted to SALES METHODS in use 
by successful agents and brokers in various parts of the country. 

A prominent claims man has said: ‘I have read Automobile 
Insurance and it has given me a better understanding of some 
automobile insurance problems than I was able to gather 
during many years of practical claims experience.” 

It is an ideal book for young people in insurance offices, who 
are anxious to broaden their knowledge of automobile insurance. 


LEND THEM A HELPING HAND! 
Price per copy, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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NEW! ORLEANS LETTER 





Anti-Compact Law Discussed by 
“O’Hagerty” 





RATE ACTION OUTLINED 





City Not to Take Over Louisiana Fire 
Prevention Bureau 


New Orteans, La., September 8.—The 
strength of the chain is determined by its 
weakest link. ; 

In the fire prevention chain the weakest link 
is the one representing the property-owner and 
as long as it remains in its present feeble and 
decrepit condition so long will fire prevention 
work fall short of efficaciously accomplishing 
its full purpose. 

To preach to the property-owner and earn- 
estly appeal to hint for his co-operation in the 
very laudable effort to conserve the wealth of 
the nation by reducing its fire waste is, of 
course, very commendable and no doubt does 
much good, but so long as the property-owner 
sees no direct and immediate pecuniary advan- 
tage to compensate him for the expenditure in- 
curred in making the improvements recom- 
mended by the apostles of fire prevention, and 
especially so long as he can secure all the fire 
insurance he needs without the outlay of any 
money beyond the premium charged (in which 
concessions have been wrongfully made for 
non-existent improvements) so ‘tong will the 
property-owner limit his activities and confine 
his co-operation to listening without hearken- 
ing to the “voice of the charmers, charming 
never so wisely.” 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that of 
all the nerves in the human organism the most 
sensitive and therefore the most responsive is 
the one commonly termed the “pocket nerve” 
and experience abundantly demonstrates that 
more can be accomplished by bringing this one 
nerve into action than in touching and playing 
upon all the others. 

If the property-owner could be shown how 
he could save money directly and immediately 
by complying with fire prevention recommenda- 
tions the suggested improvements would be 
promptly made, the fire hazards lessened and 
the fire waste substantially reduced. 

And at the same time the cost of fire insur- 
ance would keep steady step and move hand 
in hand with these abatements. 

But for the iniquitous anti-compact law 
which disfigures and disgraces the statute 
books of this State, a situation could easily 
be created through which the property-owner 
link could be made as strong as any of the 
other links and that result could be reached by 
simply making the rules and rates of the Louis- 
tana Fire Prevention Bureau mandatory in- 
stead of advisory as they are at present: but 
this cannot be done. 

However there is a way by which the desired 
consummation may gradually be brought about 
if the expressed desire of the companies to re- 
duce the fire waste be honest and sincere. 

Each company doing business in this State 


has the inherent and legal right to fix its own 
rates and in the exercise of this right it may, 
acting independently and without consultation 
or agreement with any other company or com- 
panies, adopt as its rates the advisory rates of 
the fire prevention bureau. 

If this action were taken and _ honestly, 
frankly and courageously lived up to, very 
much more in the direction of fire prevention 
and consequent reduction of the fire waste 
could be accomplished than could be achieved 
by all the fervent appeals of the apostles of 
fire prevention, no matter how forcible might 
be the arguments or how eloquent the language 
in which they might be embodied. 

Now I have no desire to belittle or to dis- 
parage in the slightest degree fire prevention 
work. I believe that it has accomplished and 
will continue to accomplish much good. 

But I insist that the work will, as I have 
already stated, fall short of accomplishing its 
full purpose until the property-owner link in 
the chain has been strengthened by bringing the 
“pocket nerve” * * * * into active service. 

A few days ago one of our afternoon papers 
published a sensational story to the effect that 
the city of New Orleans would take over the 
Louisiana Fire Prevention Bureau. This was 
of course erroneous and another of the inac- 
curacies so often committed by the secular 
press when dealing with insurance questions. 

The Prevention bureau is a State institution 
created by a State statute and of course the 
city could not take it over without legislative 
enactment. 

What it is proposed to do is for the city to 
take over the work of the electrical department 
of the bureau, which has been conducted at the 
expense of the companies. 

In a statement to the public the bureau has 
this to say of the proposition: 


Due to the rapid growth of the city, the cost 
of this free electrical inspection service given 
to New Orleans has advanced to the point 
where it may soon be necessary to cut-down 
on the extent or the quality of the supervision. 
The electrical department of the city admin- 
istration is, of course, aware of this situation, 
and rather than have the standard of our 
electrical safety lowered, the proposal is made 
that the city shall take over the actual daily 
inspection work and charge the contractor a 
small fee to cover its cost. 


Twenty years ago, when the prevention 
bureau took charge of this work the electrical 
conditions in this city were very bad, as evi- 
denced by the frequency and importance of 
fires directly attributable to faulty electric 
equipment and inefficient inspections. 

To-day, in this respect, due to the splendid 
work of the bureau, New Orleans stands in 
the front rank. 

The companies should welcome the change, 
for their overburdened shoulders will be freed 
from the expense attendant upon this service 
by the bureau. 

Of course the usual sinister whisperings of 
probable political graft will be heard, but, ir 
my opinion, there need not be the slightest ap- 
prehension on this score. The present mayor, 
like the rest of us, has his share of the faults 
inherent in human nature but his fiercest 
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antagonists have never questioned his incor- 
ruptible integrity. 

I warrant that any charge or even intima- 
tion of graft in this or any other department 
of the municipal service if brought to the 
mayor’s attention will be subjected directly to 
searching investigation and if the evidence sup- 
port the charge, punishment to fit the crime 
will be promptly and fearlessly meted out to 
the grafter. 

Those now serving under Mayor Behrman 
who might be inclined to step aside, should a 
favorable opportunity offer, know and fully 
appreciate this predominant trait in the mayor’s 
character and will carefully watch their steps 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

O’HAGeErty. 


S. E. U. A. FARM RULE 
Virginia Bureau May Not Report Viola- 
tions 
RicHMonD, Va., September 6.—Agents in 
Richntond were disturbed by a rumor which 
became current recently, and which has been 
substantiated from reliable sources, the rumor 
being to the effect that the Virginia Inspec- 
tion & Rating Bureau would noi report vio- 
lations of the mandatory rule requiring signed 
publication with farm business to the Vir- 
ginia Bureau of Insurance. If the conference 
set for September 15, between the Virginia 
committee of the South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association and the conference committee of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance Agent 
fails, this will leave the companies and the 
agents to fight it out between themselves, with- 
out the intervention of the Commissioner of 
Insurance, unless the agents resort to filing a 
formal protest with Commissioner Button. 
Some of the agents who are most violently 
opposed to the rule do not look with favor on 
such a move. They feel that Commissioner 

Button has no legal right to intervene. 


Iowa Agents to Meet September 16 
and 17 

Des Mornes, Ia., September 5.—Attaching 
stickers to all letters sent out from every fire 
insurance agency in the city, upon which are 
printed the announcement and date of the 
coming meeting of the Iowa Association of 
insurance agents, and an invitation thereto, in- 
dicates the interest all insurance activities in 
Des Moines are taking in the big event. 

President R. M. Evans is leaving nothing un- 
done in an effort to interest the agents out 
over the State. The reason that every agent 
in Iowa is invited, whether a member or not 
of the organization, Mr. Evans says, is to get 
the viewpoint of the other fellow. In the open 
discussions planned there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for the agent who works largely among 
farmers who are property-owners in small 
towns to present his problems and a solution 
will be given, doubtless, by someone who has 
overcome the same difficulties. It will be a 
great opportunity to get in touch with the 
most successful agents in the State. Septem- 
ber 16 and 17 are the dates and Des Moines 
the place. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Stock Company | 
CAPITAL $400,000 


KINDS OF INSURANCE WRITTEN: 
Workmen’s Compensation, Auto Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision, Accident and Health and 
General Liability. 














i HAMPTON ROADS 


FIRE 4» MARINE 
Insurance Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


HENRY G. BARBEE JAMES A. BLAINEY GEORGE A. MoRrIN, 
President Vice-Pres. and Managing Under. 
Secretary Fire Dept. 


SHARING RESPONSIBILITY 


Many people place such implicit trust 
in their agents that the choice of the 
insuring company is left entirely in the 
agent’s hands. 


This is a great responsibility. And 
requires corresponding faith in the 
company that issues the policy. 


It is on this basis that the Liverpool 
and London and Globe has won so 
many staunch supporters in the agency 
field today. Through the prompt and 
fair settlements on every claim against 
the L. & L. & G., its agents have in 
turn gained the full confidence of 
their clientele. 
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Pan-American Service Includes 


Educational Course 
Individual Sales Planning 
Aid in Organization and Business Building 


Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and 
Health 


We have a few General Agency openings for men not 
presently attached. 
Address 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 














MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger 
agencies is a direct result of the Fidelity lead 
service. Our agents interview interested pros- 
pects—people who have written the Head 
Office for information. 

Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operat- 
ing in 40 states. Full level net premium re- 
serve basis. Over quarter of a billion in- 
surance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 
since 1878. 


Fidelity Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILA. 
WALTER Le MAR TALBOT, President 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right ACen 
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Where Fire Insurance Dividends Come From 
(Concluded from page 4) 


NAME OF COMPANY 


City of New York, New York..... 
City, Sunbury, Pa....-.-+-++ee- 
Columbia, Jersey (Ory Sees eeeerres 
Columbia, Dayton...... sect eeeee 
Columbia National, Lansing... «+ 
Commerce, Glens Falls. . votes aes 
Commercial Union, New Work... 
Commonwealth, New York....... 
Concordia, Milwaukee..........-. 
Connecticut, Hartford. alerste sare areis 
Continental, New Y ME icsiore ov.gr ore 
Delaware, New York............. 
County Fire, Philadelpnia........ 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit......... 
Detroit National, Detrvit......... 


Dixie Fire, Greensboro........... 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque...... 
Eagle Fire, New York............ 
Eagle, Newark. .....-.+e++eeeeee 
East & West, New po eee 
Employers a ere ee 
Eauitable Fire, Charleston........ 
Equitable F. & M., Providence... . 
Eureka-Security F. & M., Cin..... 
Export, New York............... 
Farmers, Cedar Rapids........... 
Federal, Jersey City.............. 
Federal Union, Chicago.......... 
Fidelity-Phenix, New York....... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia... .. 


Fire Reassurance, New York...... 
Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco 
Firemen’s, Newark............... 
First Reinsurance, Hartford... 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia....... 
General. Seattle o.oo cdec dee ce 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia ..... 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls ......... 
Ue ROU aan x scnssio sie we ees 
Globe & Rutgers, New York...... 
Granite State, Portsmovth........ 
Great American, New York....... 
Great Lakes, Cnicago...... ...... 
Great Western, Chicago ......... 
Hamilton Fire, New York........ 


Hanover Fire, New York......... 
Hartford Fire, Hartford.......... 
Home F. & M., San Francisco 

re 
Home Fire, Little Rock  ....... 
Hieom, Teew YORK... ccc cecss 
Imperial, New York.............. 
Importers & Exporters, New York. 
Indemnity Co. of Ame1., St. Louis. 
Industrial Fire, Akron. .......... 
Ins, Co. of N. A., Philadelphia... . 
Ins, Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia 
International, New York......... 
Inter-Ocean Reins., Cedar Rapids. 
Tnberstate, Detroit... «0.0060 c0ccces 


Towa National, Des Moines....... 
Knickerbocker, New York........ 
La Salle Fire, New Orleans....... 
Lincoln Fire, New York.......... 
Lumbermen’s, Philadelphia....... 
Manhattan F. & M., New York... 
Marquette National, Chicago. .... 
Maryland Motor Car, Baltimore.. . 
Massachusetts F, & M.,“Boston. .. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.......... 
Mechanics & Traders, New Orleans 
Mercantile, New York............ 
Merchants’ Fire, Denver.......... 
Merchants’ Fire, New York....... 
Merchants, Providence........... 


Michigan F. & M., Detroit....... 


Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. 
Mississippi Fire, Jackson. ........ 


Virginia, West Virginia and North 


Income 
from 
Invest- 
ments 
in Ten Yrs. 


$ 
1,206,836 
392,116 
589,019 
441,271 
899,535 
532,610 
657,499 


4,382,075 
22'199,505 
25,467 
691,105 
1,304,746 
356,205 


729,651 
1,430,103 
60,168 
725,863 


2,251,516 
295,238 
14,421,473 
6,344,300 


743,496 
7,981,871 
4,608,689 
1,776,643 
2;102;861 

86,823 
1,528,362 


14,898,765 
694,710 
15 999,186 
310,795 
137,260 
720,754 


2,889,125 
17,272,703 
856,718 
26,706,153 
991,047 
711,101 
668,130 
1,087,404 
584,423 
457,128 
14,378,966 
2,316,639 
2,735,753 
444,011 
328,190 


396,343 
559,316 
249,868 
115,098 
1,022,365 
30,208 
555,519 
324,909 
646,859 
994'621 
910,378 
1,477,050 
419,082 
2,573,822 
21,270 
905,312 


3,108,513 
140,277 


Contribu- 
tion of 
Stock- 
holders 


in Ten Yrs. 


Carolina May Have Special Car 


Ricumonp, Va., September 1.—If a sufh- 


$400,000 
§130,000 
§388,426 
"585,721 
||100,000 


700,000 
||300,000 


$651,120 
|340,000 
€500,000 
1,000,000 


‘$406,720 
i| 200,000 
© 400,000 
11 1,000,000 
|| 3;600,000 


§207,875 
750,000 
§2,878,781 
500,000 
§713,021 
§275,000 


|]1,500,000 
1424,032 
§575,000 


|]1,000,000 
$750,000 
||3,000,000 





€248,178 
§216,647 


§221,503 
300,000 
§74,364 

¢850,000 

c600,000 
$316,948 
§50,000 


| 30,000 
178,000 
||500,000 


}126,566 


§418,738 


dents 


Dividends 
Paid 
in Ten Yrs. 
$ 


586,540 
193,277 
170,000 
£382,500 
238,816 
@382,000 
200,000 
625,000 
838,988 
2,350,000 
g24,600,737 
225,000 
$1,051,000 
43,792 


299,976 
t960,000 
2,009 
386,375 





64,000 
5,025,000 
,243,192 
275,000 
1,850,015 
561,619 
725,000 
13,000,000 
360,000 
i7,243,978 
302,000 
714,870,000 
90,000 
223,959 





wo 


$1,575,000 
10,800,000 
k26,310,000 
1,333,714 
620,000 
168,000 
12,500 
135,500 
8,990,000 
449,864 
a880,000 
65,000 
103,729 


60,000 
267,118 
32,196 
67,500 
m765,000 
n353,650 
288,250 
310,000 
407,500 
$20,000 
195,999 
01,522,750 


400,000 
1,687,500 
70,248 


Excess of 
Investment 
Income and 

Contribu- 
tions Over 

Dividends 
in Ten Yrs. 


$ 
1,020,296 
328,839 


725,467 
766,105 
253,746 
316,243 


429,675 
470,103 
709,279 
679,488 
586,440 
1,374,220 
119,074 
1,180,828 
341,307 
596,745 
776,146 
601,516 
579,990 
7,971,490 
6,226,462 


887,371 


3,244,278 
1,501,643 





252,404 
7,654,787 
392,710 
2,629,186 
734,827 
622,260 
496,795 


1,314,12 
7,472 
1, 


125 
,472,703 
1,606,718 
3,396,152 
—342,66/ 
1,696,101 
570, 13° 
1,169,404 
821,923 
321,628 
6,388,969 
1,866,772 
1,855,759 
627,189 
441,108 





257,365 
630,208 
518,817 

86,659 
336,859 


910,378 
657,050 
253,083 
1,129,072 
521,270 


505,312 
1,547,579 
488,767 


urged to communicate 
at once, 
may be advised, 


arrangements. 


cient number of local agents from the States 
of Virginia, West Virginia and North Caro- 
lina attend the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents in Kansas 


City to warrant a special car from Richmond, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company will 
Provide the car. Agents in those three States 
who expect to go to Kansas City have been 


Lyle E. Osborne Joins Travelers Fire 


The Travelers Fire announces the selection 
of Lyle E. Osborne as manager of the special- 
risk department at the home office. Mr. Os- the constitution and by-laws committee. A 
borne resigned the position of manager of the 
Mississippi State Rating Bureau, as of Sep- 
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and 


NAME OF COMPANY 


National American, Omaha....... 
Nat’l Ben Franklin, Pittsburgh... . 
National Fire, Hartford.......... 
National Liberty, New York...... 
National Reserve, Dubuque....... 
National Security, Omaha........ 
National Union, Pittsburgh....... 
Newark Fire, Newark............ 
New Brunswick, New Brunswick. . 
New England Fire, Pittsfield...... 
New Hampshire, Manchester. 

New Jersey, Newark. ........... 


Niagara Fire, New York .. ..... 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh. ... 
Northern, New York ........... 
North River, New Youk.......... 
Northwestern F. & M., Minneap Dlis 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Old Colony, Boston ............. 
Orient, Hastfond  ..... 2.000205. 
Pacific Fire, New York .......... 
Patriotic, New York. .....55< 66s. 
Pennsylvania, P.iladelphia Get 
Peoples National, Philadelphia... . 
Philadelphia F. & M., Pniladelphia 

Phoeuss, Pharttotd..... .....4... 020604 
Potomac, Washington ........... 


Presidential F. & M., Chicago .... 
Provident, Rochester, N. H....... 
Providence, Washington, Providence 
Prudential of Great Britain, N. Y.. 
oe 
ACN, SIMCOE e556 occ ecéenees 
Reliance, Philadelphia............ 
Republic, Dallas....... 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh......... 
Rhode Island, Providence......... 
Richmond, New York............ 
Roesia, Hartiord..... 6. icc ks io 
Safeguard, New York............ 
Security, New Haven.... ..... P 
Security, Davenport............. 


Security, San Francisco........... 
Southern Home, Charleston....... 
Springfield F. & M., Springfield... . 
St. Paul F.. & M., St. Paul... ..... 
Standard Fire, Trenton........... 
Standard, Hartford... 0. .sceccass 
Standard, New York............. 
Ws SO NS oo Bakes ccna wres 
Sterling Fire, Indianapolis........ 
Stuyvesant, New York........... 
Superior, Pittsburgh. ............ 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis. ..... 
Union Automobile, Los Angeles... . 
Union Reserve, New York........ 
United American, Pittsburgh...... 


United Firemen’s, Philadelpaia. 
United States Fire, New York..... 
United States Merch. & Ship., N. Y. 
Universal, Newark............... 
Utah Home, Salt Lake City....... 
Victory, Philadelpuia............. 
Virginia F. & M., Richmond..... 
West American, Los Angeles...... 
Westchester Fire, New York...... 
World F. & M., Hartford......... 


Totals €1765 C08) <.<c cst ccccice 


*In business less than 10 years. tIncludes $500,000 stock dividend. 
$300,000 stock dividend. {Includes $1,000,000 stock dividend. 





Fire Insurance 











Excess of 
Investment 
Income Contribu- Income and 
from tion of Contribu- 
Invest- Stock- Dividends tions Over 
ments holders Paid Dividends 
in Ten Yrs. in Ten Yrs. in Ten Yrs. in ba Yrs, 
3 $ $ 
err 219,665 466,894 
Se ~- wadeccnns 1,280,335 786,570 
8,849,412 [1,000,000 4,091,775 5,757,637 
Py, 5 rae 2,759,815 1,919,395 
328,810 §511,200 90,000 750,010 
282,533 $250,000 57,500 475,033 
3,021,663 625,000 1,348,725 2,297,938 
pe eee 797,946 539,389 
843,074 ||200,000 455,721 587,353 
259,153 c300,000 126,000 433,153 
ey ree 2,354,348 1,572,924 
1,477,953 $287,500 135,000 1,630,453 
00 | ee 4,220,000 1,839,291 
328,859 281.184 47,675 
1,026,293 401,750 —749,543 
3,863,903 41,870,119 2,268,784 
710,510 955,000 189,490 
3,879, 136 2,165,000 ‘1,714,136 
1,398,953 560,000 1,438,953 
1,933,846 1,100,000 833,846 
1,288,459 596,001 692,458 
0 ar te 110,602 
Ce 8 ee 2,568,750 1,656,560 
j Mi)” ee era 312,500 813,086 
140,969 $1,500,000 40,000 1,600,969 
bf: ae 8,126,669 2,761,967 
TEE! -oRapaeaes  addetisers 377,207 
17,562 pe 7. 368,790 
20,057 Co ee 570,057 
At ee 2,560,000 1,396,255 
221,061 v1,000,000 Sa 1,221,061 
PA ee 7,575,000 —1,644,078 
ry ere 367,500 100,872 
647,699 ||600,000 316,000 931,699 
[er ee eee 725,000 780,881 
671,195 §70,000 226,000 515,195 
of, ere 544,500 442,837 
eee a401,000 219,601 
3,314,419 $285,235 2,304,000 1,295,654 
354,834 COUN ik ecweas 654,834 
Qo, a 960,000 2,120,014 
ee 240,000 269,200 
a 10,000 50,115 
243,211 ||200,000 219,741 223,470 
pp > | es 74,485,000 2,805,426 
rf eee 5,616,000 1,847,944 
(i, 2 Pees a492,000 284,485 
619,906 §500,000 350,000 769,906 
842,109 |/900,000 313,000 1,429,109 
SE ccncwnae  ——lweadeeel 242,215 
iP |” eee 425,000 814,164 
pa 3 ere 167,000 1,407,587 
1,425,296 §750,000 800,000 1,375,291 
pa Ce 30,000 1,943,02 
457,180 ||50,000 169,870 337,310 
364,525 c500,000 65,000 799,525 
481,860 || 50,000 272,000 259,860 
917,484 $408,050 208,000 1,117,534 
GOORIN. kcapeaus @1,833,288 4,069,907 
2,680,724 §30,000 575,542 2,135,182 
539,412 €285,256 48,000 776,668 
1,109,311 $250,000 686,500 672,811 
314,304 §1,000,000 240,000 1,074,304 
pS en m7 10,000 416,497 
646,501 150,000 100,000 696,501 
4,148,433 ||1,500,000 2,475,000 3,173,433 
69,317 61,000,000 3 —s kc cc ace 1,069,317 
398,263,808 57,679,676 256,543,507 199,399,977 
tIncludes 


aIncludes $200,000 


stock dividend. elncludes $600,000 stocx dividend. fIncludes $150,000 stock dividend. 


gIncludes $7,000,000 stock dividen?. 


hIncludes $750,000 stock dividend. 


iIncludes 


$2,800,000 stock dividend. jIncludes $2,500,000 stock dividend. kIncludes $6,000,000 


stock dividend. mIncludes $250,000 stock dividend. 
oIncludes $570,000 stock dividend. Includes $2,000,000 stock dividend. 


nIncludes $68,400 stock dividend. 


qIncludes 


$62,500 stock dividend. uIncludes $400,000 stock dividend, and $338,675 dividends to 
policyholders. Includes $500,000 initial surplus paid in and $500,000 transferred from 
capital. §Surplus paid in. ||P1emium on new stock. bIncludes $300,000 initial surplus 
dIncludes $600,000 initial 


and $100,000 premium on new stock. 
surplus paid in and $300,000 transferred from capital. 
from capital and $100,000 surplus paid in 
$212,500 trom the alien property custodian. 


cInitial surplus paid in. 


surplus paid i1 and $73,465 notes c pllected on sale of stock, 


lIncludes $200,000 transferred 
rIncludes initial surplus paid in $730,000 and 
sDividends to policyholders. ¢Includes 





with their State presi- tember 1, and will immediately take up his 


may complete final 


Form Agents’ Association 
Dattas, TEX., September 6.—Fire Insurance 


so that the railroad company new duties at Hartford. 


agents of Temple, Texas, have organized an 


association with John A. Cole as president, J. 
J. Donald vice-president, W. A. Spencer secre- 
tary and R. H. Patterson; Ed. H. Wynne on 


standing reward of $250 has been offered for 
any case of convicted incendiarism. 
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REINSURANCE 
FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

of America 

THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 

AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 
of New York 

UNION RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 

of New York 

LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES, HARTFORD, CONN. 




















LINCOLN’S HOME STATE 


Illinois is a good life insurance 
state. Its population and wealth 
are distributed in a way to offer 
splendid opportunities for agency 
development in every section of the 
State. 

F The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company has 
operated in Illinois for a number of years and has many 
millions of dollars of insurance in force in Abraham 
Lincoln’s old home State. 

The aggressive methods and high ideals of The Lincoln 
National Life organization promise success for the clean, 
ambitious, intelligent man who seeks to 














IN ILLINOIS 


Address either 


R. C. LOWES, State Manager 
Central National Bank Building, 
Peoria, Illinois 


or 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character’ 


Lincoln Life Building FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Now More Than $375,000,000 In Force 











SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company ope- 
rating under the Life Insurance Laws of Illinois. 


Safety — Service — Stability 


ALL STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 

WRITTEN, WITH PROVISION FOR TOTAL AND PER- 

MANENT DISABILITY, PREMIUM WAIVER AND 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURE POLICIES INCLUDE 

CHILD’S EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT AND CHILD’S 
20 -YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


- $80,000,000 
- $650,000 


Agents Wanted 


Some excellent territory now open to parties able to qualify 
as General Agents, in the States of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Missouri and Minnesota. First come first 
served. Exceptionally liberal and attractive contracts offered 
aggressive workers and successful producers. 


Business In Force . 
Surplus Fund... 


Get into touch promptly with 


SPRINGFIELD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Americé 
Atlantic 
Bankers 
Bankers 
Berkshir 
Caledoni 
Carolina 
Central - 
East and 
Federal 

Fire Asst 
Fireman 
Firemen’ 
Girard F 
Hardwat 
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Indiana 

Ins. Co. 
Liverpoo 
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Lumbert 
Marylan 
Mercant 
Merchar 
Merchar 
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CANADIAN OFFICIALS MEET 





superintendents of Provinces Hold 
Annual Convention 


BEN C. HYDE A SPEAKER 


R. Leighton Foster Discussed Ontario 
Rating Law and Future Trend 


The eighth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada was held at the Fort 
Garry hotel, Winnipeg, last week. The ses- 
sions extended from Tuesday to Friday, inclu- 
sive, and were presided over by A. E. Fisher, 
superintendent of Saskatchewan. 

New officers chosen were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Charles Heath, Manitoba; vice- resident, 
Henry Brace, Alberta; secretary, R. Leighton 
Foster, Ontario. 

In his address as retiring president of the 
association, Superintendent Fisher pointed to 
the fact that the only outsider on the program 
was Ben C. Hyde, Superintendent of Insurance 








for Missouri, who attended by special invita- 
tion and whose remarks are presented, in part, 
on another page of this issue of THE SPEcTA- 
Tor. President Fisher reviewed the program 
of the sessions, instanced the need for changes 
in many phrases of the business, and in clos- 


ing, said: 


Aside from the desirability of uniformity of 
legislation there is a subject particularly dear 
to the hearts of insurance company managers, 
and that is, uniformity of annual statement 
forms. Most of our companies, British and 
Foreign, Dominion and Provincial, operate in 
several provinces. Last year our conference 
adopted the Ontario detailed annual statement 
life blank with the result that all provincial 
life insurance companies were able to complete 
one form of annual statement for 1924 accept- 


able to five departments. 

J. A. McCamus, secretary of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Canada, in a series 
of recommendations, stressed the need for uni- 


formity legislative regulation and made sey- 


will be found else- 


Insurance legislation was 


eral suggestions which 


where in this issue. 


also discussed by R. W. Shannon, K. C., leg- 








SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS AS OF JUNE 30, 


1925—FIRE COMPANIES—LICENSED IN GEORGIA 


Below are shown the principal items from the semi-annual statement of a number of companies entered in Georgia. 
This table will be expanded from week to week until complete. 





Cash 

Capital 
ApallereMele.. <o55Ncckepasec, een 
American Automobile, Mo.......... $500,000 
American Central, Mo............. 1,000,000 
American Eagle Fire, N. Y......... 1,000,000 
Atlantic Mutual Fire, Cmevicccmeenuy  ~ ciryemean 
Bankers and Shippers, Me Miereteae aa 1,000,000 
Hanmer Gite, IN. Che < scccdiv cieies cece 200,000 
Berkshire Mutual Fire, Mass....... |  ........ 
Caledonian, CORN 6 65 5 occaes vee cess 645,000 
Garona: Watteiahe S.C. cs cccceciawe 9 § “Mearecer 
Central Manufacturers Mut., Ohio... = 3 ........ 
East and West Ins. Co., Conn....... 500,000 
Rederavivimian:, Bes. cic x «reve cos 0 1,000,000 
Fire Association of Phila., Pa. .....-< 3,000,000 
Fireman's Fund, Cal... 0 .66cce< occ esre 5,000,000 
Firemen’s Ins. Co., Eisai More sie’ aratee solar 3,000,000 
Girard Fire and Mi: Ramee Wii os oso acs 1,000,000 
Hardware Dealers Mut. Fire, Wis. ee eS 
PAOD URS foe 8-6. wins ieceue GSA weve tie 18,000,000 
Indiana Lumbermens Mut., Ind.....  ........ 
Ins, Co. of the State of Pa., i ee 1,000,000 
Liverpool & London & Globe, N.Y... .. 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Mass.........  —--saccecce 
Lumbermen'’s Mutua il, OHIO... 6.5 Rare >. “Seunenacces 
BIRGIT MEQ 5 5 e Siecdin ys 6 ie: Soececg ke 500,000 
Mercantie Mutual Fire, RE... 0.5 0, ft ece wees 
Merchants and Mfrs. Mutual, Ohio... — ........ 
PRRCG INA Bee Tee gy- oo ora fate. co's sale se 500,000 
Merrimack Mutual Fire, Mass...... = cecereee 
Mlers Wttta re Tb jk ccseccts voce oroeie 
Millers Mutual Fire, Texas......... 0 se cucece 
Mill Owners Mutual, MAME coc Parry oe 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Wis......... 1,250,000 
Minn, Implement Mut. Five, Mains See cas 
National Ben Franklin, Pa : 1,000,000 
National Liberty, N. i aan ed 1,500,000 
National Mutual, GUM cecekcrere: 4§ “cwagmoce 
National Implement EGE, WAGE | chelesviadene 
WNCW IOI IN PS sis ccc a oa oe ee ek 1,000,000 
New Menlo Cabo s. bk 400,000 
Niagara UTS, Se See pnereiaS 3,000,000 
North British & ere 400,000 
Northern Ins. Co., N. 1,000,000 
Northwestern Mut. Hire WON Acar eer 
NUEMICINOMON NE Vent ntodccesms aoe 
Ohio Hardware. ola OMCs 6 Sesenoes 
Orient Ins. Co., C CL RAS Oa 1,000,000 
Pactic Bice: NW onicces ccccccucce on cc 400,000 
Pa, Lumbermen’ SVMNG IEE. PMaewsey  —-saeetenrals 
Pa. Millers Mutual DCRR ee. cet. O Mamdken 
Peoples National, Del.............-. 1,000,000 
Phila, Fire and Mz BERNE GR oa we cox 1,000,000 
Retail Hardware Mut. Fire, Eee ee mas 
Rhode Island, — Baten Urecuisisv acre Glole' ene 750,000 
Richmond, GUE A cee re ee 500,000 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, Minn..... 4,000,000 
Savannah Fire, Ga................ 200,000 
Security, Conn Na Gane ahaa heer, 1,200,000 
Southern EMC Gre cee t/t Sas oie 500,000 
Southern Mutual, Cais. ccs oa eaw acisae ye ae ee 
Stuyvesant Ins, Co., N. V......-.-- 700,000 
Sun Ins, Office, N. Y einddcerand mace ete eave 500,000 
Texas State Mutual, OMDB Siccaccice 9 eeroareeus 
Thames & Mersey Marine, ie 200,000 
Travelers Fire, Conn............... 500,000 
United Mutual EGO, NEGRR«.. <.0 6.6.0.6: 100,000 
United States Fire, N.Y... 600000, 2,000,000 
Watton iMate 085 pane aiacsdes cos ere 1,000,000 









Admitted Net Cash Claims 
Assets Surplus Premiums Paid 

3s 343,125 403,602 257,113 
$1,103,861 3,259,446 $1,296,484 

2,148,345 2,646,676 1,624,811 
2) , 136,874 2,394,917 1,323,781 
163,587 146,415 37,855 
1,003,496 1,924,153 968 ,613 
42,4: 40 24,739 
663,880 239,245 185,511 
4,596,489 1,723,483 966,999 
341,479 25,820 15,037 
2,857,784 1,154,941 506,577 
1,629,039 239,655 115,064 


2,087,311 
20,079,348 
28,576,776 
15,470,849 


864. 136 


190, oo 





3,658, 146 





5,559,000 1,119,420 696,653 

1,960,541 1,219,116 421,754 
83,595,092 21,201,770 15,101,598 

1,917,004 674,115 204, "471 

5,554,025 2,279,880 800,763 
19,404,323 6,007,456 

2,456,876 651,439 

1,786,068 834,271 








1,207,051 ,383 
717,642 277,688 
278,645 106,913 

1,534,992 564, 975 ) 
980,736 

1,517,663 
741,521 ¢ 36: 

2,052,465 ; 969, 417 

9,937,397 2 403, 199 4,196,431 


2,104,842 582, 908 1/293'571 
5,286,838 447.633 1,665,474 
14,414,362 4,407,648 3,843,380 
375,492 100,657 184,077 
546,¢ 196,7 7¢ 39 301,380 

‘ 935, 338 





5,635,988 
1,094,936 
482,802 





501, 696 





6,901,: 923 2 i 118°266 
4, 464,627 1,441,729 
2,246,511 1,655,815 
1, 611,281 931,776 
587,075 283,161 < Ee 
3'929° 353 1,313,504 1,024,029 


401, 294 


956, "522 


2,486,051 


1,146,090 1,20: 3, 665 
a 094,084 ; 


605,728 1,3! 





2,262,888 511,840 379, 007 
2¢ Z 192,937 6,971,304 rf 006, 199 3,830,360 
"473,109 121,003 99 '817 61,772 
9,502,442 2,130,619 2,617,500 1,767,297 
1,341,557 220,056 561,312 246,500 
1,344,630 1,001,137 172,820 63,932 
3,416,907 350,151 1,567,210 933,631 
7,182,554 1,642,490 2,218,841 1,362,494 
238,602 71,041 72,074 55,562 
1,481,048 856,638 284,493 132,680 
985,764 263,884 93,280 6,861 
1,305,553 563,225 546,707 145,204 
22,069,427 5,581,277 6,946,057 4,048,505 
2,478,975 630,751 654,454 326,132 


2I 


islative counsel for the Province of Saskat- 


chewan. 
Effect on Fire 
at the 


Humidity and Its 
Prevention” the topic 

meeting on the second day by J. P. Dougherty, 
Columbia. The 
United States commissioner, Mr. Hyde, spoke 
con “Fire Insurance and Fire Insurance Rate- 


“Relative 


was outlined 


superintendent for British 


on the same day. 


secretary-treasurer of 


making” 

R. Leighton 
the association and insurance superintendent of 
Ontario, convention on “The 
Ontario rating law,” that the “On- 
tario rating law marks a step in the direction 
insurance rates 
intimate 


Foster, 


addressed the 


stating 


of legislative regulation of 


scarcely realized by other than its 


promoters,” Mr. Foster pointed out that “a 
public which has — successfully ventured, 
through its legislative representatives, legis- 


late one of the most important classes of in- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Issued Weekly in the Interest of the Agency Forces of 
Companies and General Agents 


Te Insurance Sellegram is published in THE SPECTATOR in this form for the use of Companies and General Agents. Permission te cepy and 
circulate it among their Agency Forcer, as their own sales letter or house organ, will be granted upon request. 
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To Our Agency Force:- 


THE FALL HAVE CAME! WHAT are we going to do with it? With the in- 
creased opportunities we DREAMED about when it was so HOT back in 
JULY AND AUGUST? We must MAKE GOOD on our PROMISES TO OURSELVES. 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE is a REAL opportunity. EVERY CONCERN - 
EVERY INDIVIDUAL - EVERY BUSINESS in your ccmmunity that employs 
men and women SUBJECT to compensation, should be written COMPENSA- 


TION INSURANCE. Has it occurred to you what a FAIR THING COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE IS? How it WORKS to the ADVANTAGE of Employer and 
Employee? How it PROTECTS BOTH in case of accident or death? 

What a MAGNANIMOUS thing it is? 


Of ALL the coverages that are written by our Companies, there is 
none with MORE APPEAL; with MORE HUMANITY; with MORE BENEFICIAL 
results; WITH MORE - IF YOU PLEASE - LOVE AND CHARITY in it, than 
COMPENSATION. 


WHAT Employer of labor would not like to SEE a faithful Employee 
who has been hurt in his service TAKEN CARE OF during the period 
of recovery? WHAT Employer of labor would not like to SEE the 
Widow and Orphans PROVIDED for in the event of the death of a 
faithful Employee due to accident while working for him? 


You WON'T be able to find a man that can - OR WILL - say "NO" to 
those two questicns. He CAN'T afford to make the settlements out 
of his OWN POCKET, but he CAN AFFORD to pay the PREMIUM on a COM- 
PENSATION POLICY. 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE is constantly being studied with the idea 
of making it MORE BENEFICIAL, MORE FAIR, to all concerned. It IS 
the coverage with the "DOUBLE RE-ACTION" in that it protects EQUAL- 
LY well the EMPLOYER and the EMPLOYEE. IT MAY SAVE the Employer 
from FINANCIAL RUIN because of SUITS for damages due to ACCIDENTS 
OR DEATHS, AND IT WILL SAVE THE EMPLOYEE - OR HIS LOVED ONES - from 
POVERTY AND WANT during - OR AFTER - accident or death. 


COMPENSATION INSURANCE is a beautiful, HUMANIZED thing. TELL YOUR 
STORY TO THOSE WHO NEED IT. 


Yours compensatingly, 
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JOHN PATTERSON ELECTED 





Heads Health and Accident 
Underwriters 





CONVENTION A GREAT SUCCESS 





Agents’ Bureau to Be Established—Mem- 
bership Dues Increased 

The establishment of an agents’ bureau, dis- 
cussion of cancellations and the election of 
Jchn Patterson of the Massachusetts Bonding 
as president of the organization featured the 
mid-summer meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference at West Baden, Ind., 
last week. Other new officers of the organ- 
ization are listed in an adjoining column. Mr. 
Patterson has spent twenty-‘ive years in the 
insurance business, and, finally, in ty19 be- 
came resident vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Bonding at Saginaw, Mich. It is to be 
noted that W. T. Grant of the Business Mens 
Assurance is chairman of the executive com- 





JouHN PATTERSON 


mittee for the coming term. According to the 
custom of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, this puts Mr. Grant next 
in line for the presidency. 

Perhaps the chief set speech of the meeting 
was that of Dr. S. S. Huebner, director of 
insurance at the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pernsylvania. 
This address, begun in last week’s issue of THE 
Spectator, is concluded on another page this 
week, 

The formation of an agents’ burean, origin- 
ally launched in an address by R. W. Row- 
land of the National Casualty, made at the St. 
Louis meeting last spring, was taker up during 
the West Baden sessions by a special com- 
mittee previously appointed, and compvsed of 
Mr. Rowland, R. A. Brown of the Inter-State 


THE SPECTATOR 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Business Mens, and Harold R. Gordon, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Conference. After 
consideration by this committee the agents’ 
bureau idea was crystalized in the hands of the 
executive committee, which voted in favor of 
the pian. The bureau will afford its members 
an opportunity to secure information 1egarding 
agents, and the work will be carried on so that 
one company desiring data about an agent could 
write direct to the organization mak’ng the 
1eport on that agent. 

Another action taken at the West Baden con- 
vention was the decision to increase member- 
ship dues in the Conference. The report of 
the committee appointed for this purpose rec- 
ommended an amendment to the hy-iaws by 
which the dues for companies writing under 
$100,000 in premiums shall be $40 instead of 
$25; on premiums $100,000 to $200,090, $70 
instead of $50; on premiums $290,000 to $300,- 
oa0, $100 instead of $75; and over $30r,009, 
$130 instead of $100. These increases will Le 
merely temporary and become effective 01 
January 1. 

A round-table discussion on “Ciassified or 
Non-Classified Accident Insurance,” in charge 
of W. W. Powell of the Southern Surety, was 
one of the most interesting events of the gath- 
E. C. Budlong, Sam Carroll, G. E. 
Harsh, Frank Stitch, and others, took part in 
the general review of the situation, Mr. Bud- 
long claiming that the best way to write non- 
classified business is to put it all on that basis. 
The conservation of accident and health insur- 
ance by the use of riders and waiting periods 
was the topic of a session presided over by 
C. O. Hawley, secretary of the Grea: Northern 
Life and retiring president of the Conference. 
Mr. Hawley believes that riders should be at- 
tached when the policy is issued, since at that 
time the whole question is one of contract. 
This, he indicated, would prevent dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the policyholder. 

The nominating committee was composed of 
Dr. W. F. Jarvis, Fraternal Protective; H. H. 
Shomo, American Casualty; W. W. Powell, 
Southern Surety; C. G. Traphagen, and C. W. 
Ray, Hoosier Casualty. 

The mutual section of the Conference held 
a meeting at the conclusion of the regulzr ses- 
sion Wednesday of last week, and re-elected 
G. E. Harsh of the Federal Savings as chair- 
man, and Dr. W. F. Jarvis of the Fraternal 
Protective as secretary. 

The next convention of the Health aud Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference, during which 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion will be celebrated, is to he hela at the 
Book-Cadillac hotel in Detroit on March ? 
and 3, 1926. 


ering 


23 





SUGGESTS REMEDY 


George W. Young Would Omit Can- 
cellations for Year on Account 
of Physical Risk 








SEGREGATION OF RISKS ADVISED 





Names Method by Which Accident and 
Health Men May Figure the Cost of 
Claims 
Taking for his subject “Cancellations” in 
an address delivered to the Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference in session last 
week at West Baden, Ind., George W. Young, 
Jr., manager of the claim department of the 
Inter-State Business Mens Accident Associa- 
tion, of Des Moines, Ia., suggested that the 





NEW OFFICERS 


Health and Accident 
Conference 


Underwriters’ 


President—John Patterson, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding. 

First V.-P.—Ben MHaughton, Inter- 
national Travelers. 

Secretary—L. D. Ramsey, Business 
Men’s Assurance. 

Treasurer—C. H. Brackett, Hoosier 
Casualty. 

Chairman of Executive Committee— 
W. T. Grant, Business Men’s As- 
surance, 

New Executive Committee Members— 
T. Leigh Thompson, National Life 
and Accident; E. C. Bowlby, 
Fidelity Health and Accident, and 
Frank J. Stitch, Continental 
Casualty. 











companies eliminate all cancellations on ac- 
count of physical risk for a year as a method 
by which accident and health men might fig- 
ure the cost of that fringe of physical risk 
business which has made necessary the greater 
portion of cancellations during the past and 
has created problems. 

In outlining his idea with regard to methods 
of securing an accounting of claim costs over 
five-year periods, Mr. Young said: 

For one year cease all cancellations on ac- 
count of physical risk. Segregate these in 
order that strict accounting may be made of 
cost of claims over a period of at least five 
years. This plan contemplates the free can- 
cellation of the moral risk for whose retentior 
no sensible argument can ever be advanced, as 
our friend the non-cancellables will willingly 
testify. 
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=| MISCELLANEOUS CASUALTY REINSURANCE = |F 
2 (Including the Accident & Disability Features of Life Insurance) 2 
= We provide an unexcelled and comprehensive service through which our Treatyholders a 
= increase their carrying capacity without increasing net exposure, transacting additional = 
a business at an assured profit. 5 
—| == vployers INDEMNITY CoRPORATION — | 
= f Sy E.G TRIMBLE, PRESIDENT. a 
= aa | KANSAS CITY . 
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Insurance Directories 


Each volume contains a complete list of agents in 
the territory covered, with address, list of com- 
panies represented, etc. 


Many new features are included that will be found 
only in “Field Annuals.” 


THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 
P. 0. BOX 617 LOUISVILLE, KY. 





: Writing Casualty Insurance 
Field Annuals Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


and 





for | 
*Greater New York Tennessee 
+New York State North Carolina 
New Jersey South Carolina 
Kentucky Virginia 
Texas 


*City and Suburban. 
tExclusive of Greater New York. 


Price of each $5.00 Postpaid 





Incorporated Home Office: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


E. C. Bowen Addresses AEtna 
Agents 





PREMIUMS WERE $110,000,000 IN 1924 


Stock and Mutual Companies Wrote That 
Amount 


PoLtANp Sprincs, Me., September 9.—Acci- 
dent and health insurance, which is being writ- 
ten to a large extent by agents of the A‘tna 
Life Insurance Company, will be discussed at 
the general agents’ conference here to-morrow 
by E. C. Bowen, secretary of the accident and 
health department. 

The total accident and health premiums re- 
ported by the stock and mutual companies for 
the year 1924 were nearly $110,000,000, the 
speaker will point out, and the commissions 
paid total more than $29,000,000. The A®tna 
Life, according to Mr. Bowen, reported about 
1/20th of the total volume of premiums, and 
a corresponding amount of commissions paid 
to agents and, brokers. 

“Accident insurance has always been a cas- 
Mr. Bowen will say, “which has 
large extent 


ualty line,” 
been developed to a 
ualty companies through agency organizations 
specializing in the various lines of casualty in- 
surance.” Linking accident and life insurance, 
Mr. Bowen will bring out the following: 


by cas- 


Accident insurance is easily sold and once 
an agent has a completed application for an 
accident policy he has all the information neces- 
sary to present an attractive proposition on 
life insurance. It seems to me that a special- 
ist in personal forms of insurance owes a ser- 
vice to his policyholders by furnishing them 
with complete protection. He should see that 
the life policyholder is provided with accident 
and health protection, and likewise, the acci- 
dent and health policyholder should be pro- 
vided with life insurance. 

In common with many other lines of insur- 
ance, the accident and health business has pro- 
gressed more rapidly during the last ten years 
than during the preceding twenty-year period. 
This has been due to home office organization, 
more attractive policy forms, more liberal un- 
derwriting, fewer technicalities, the education 
of producers and more prompt claim settle- 
ments. 


Convention Program of International 
Claim Association 

The program for the coming convention of 
the International Clainy Association, to be held 
at Montreal, Canada, September 14 and 15, has 
been given out by Harlan S. Don Carlos, of 
the Travelers, who is chairman of the pro- 
Sag committee. The schedule is 
Ows: 


as fol- 


Address of Welcome.—Mayor Duquette of 
Montreal. 

Address of Welcome.—T. B. Macaulay, 
President and general manager, Sun Life of 
Canada, Montreal. 

“Interpretation of Total and Permanent Dis- 
ability Provisions in Life Insurance Policies,” 
Harry C. Bates, first assistant to general at- 
torney Metropolitan Life. 

Address.—George G. Foster, K. 
treal, 


C., Mon- 
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Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





“Double Indemnity as Applicable to Aero- 
planes Used for Business Purposes,” George 
Yancey, Birmingham, Ala. 

“Quebec Laws Effecting Settlement of In- 
surance Claims,” L. A. David, K. C., Mon- 
treal. 

Answers to Current Medical Questions In- 
volved in Insurance Claims, Dr. John B. Jack, 
chief surgeon of C., B. & QO. R. R., also Gen- 
eral Insurance Examiner, Chicago. 

Note.—This is not a paper. Dr. Jack will 
answer questions put to him by delegates. Dele- 
gates are requested to put their questions in 
writing and hand them to the secretary in 
plenty of time for Dr. Jack to review them 
before answering. 

Question box. 


W. W. GREENE RESIGNS 
Leaves Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance to Become Actuary of General 
Reinsurance Corporation 
W. W. Greene, actuary of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, has ten- 
dered his resignation to that body and will 
join the staff of the General Reinsurance Cor- 
poration as comptroller and actuary. Announce- 
ment to this effect was made during the fatter 
part of last week by Carl M. Hansen, vice- 
president and general manager of the General 

Reinsurance. 


Canadian Officials Meet 
(Concluded from page 21) 


surance, compensation insurance, into a com- 
mission-managed have 
been expected to demand legislative regulation 
and supervision of rates in other classes of in- 
After a masterly discussion of the 
Ontario law. the 
speaker said that “fire insurance rates are at 
least relatively stabilized” and that “discrimi- 
nation, if its exists, is hidden in key-ratings 


State monopoly, may 


surance.” 


various provisions of the 


and schedules which only an experience classi- 
fication may be anticipated to reveal.” Closing 
his address, the Ontario superintendent urged 
the need for revision of rating and said: 


There is an international tendency in recent 
years to put more power in the hands of the 
government. It has been pretty well estab- 
lished that the disease, in insurance circles at 
least, justifies the remedy. Far-sighted com- 
pany officers will do well to appreciate that 
sooner of later changes must be made and that 
it is better for the companies to make the 
changes themselves than to wait for govern- 
ment officials, hostile legislators, or inquiry 
commissions to make changes for them. The 
companies have been singularly deficient in 
force and ingenuity in attacking their own 
problems. If it be admitted that they are 
really powerless to the face of unbridled com- 
petition, the Ontario rating law with or with- 
out further extensions may he of some assist- 
ance. 


Death of C. B. Petrie, Sr. 

The many friends of John W. Petrie, of the 
American Insurance Digest, Chicago, and 
Charles B. Petrie, Jr., widely known as a free 
jance in insurance deeply 
sympathize with them in the loss of their 
father, Charles B. Petrie, who died on Sunday 
last at his home in New York. 
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ZETNA AGENTS’ MEETING 
Vice-President W. L. Mooney Describes 
Power of Intelligent Effort 
Poranp Sprincs, Me., September 9.—The 
general agents’ conference of the A*tna Life 
Insurance Company, which will be in session 
here until September 15, will be addressed to- 
morrow by Vice-President W. L. Mooney, of 
the accident and liability department. Taking 
his place on the programme with the other 
speakers, Mr. Mooney will discuss the power 
of intelligent and directed co-operative effort 
as applied to the insurance business. Mr. 
Mooney will point out that co-operation in 
business is not exactly altruism but is rather 
far-sighted common sense distinguishing success 

from failure. 

Dicussing the multiplication of insurance 
coverage which has arisen in the modern treat- 
ment of indemmity, Mr. Mooney, in his address 
will say: 

Insurance needs and insurance coverages 
have multiplied until the average man is a 
prospect, not for a few forms of insurance, but 
for many forms. He could, of course, deal 
with several agents and with several com- 
panies, just as he could probably buy yester- 
day’s newspaper if he set out to get it. But 
he isn’t likely to do either. As a matter of 
efficiency and convenience he prefers to pro- 
tect his life, his income, his property, and his 
business obligations through one agent and 
through one organization. The point is, are 
we doing as much as we can to make it possible 
for Aftna agents, regardless of the particular 
department or division of our organization 
which they represent, to meet this growing need 
for broad-gauge insurance service! 

Vice-President Mooney’s talk ‘will conclude 


with a description of what he terms the 
“7Etna Highway of Service” widened by new 
units in the organization and lengthened by ex- 
tended coverage with service stations along the 
road. 


HOSPITAL EXPENSE INDEMNITY 
Maryland Casualty Issues New Coverage 
Form 


The Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, has issued a new form of hospital ex- 
pense policy which does not pay a weekly in- 
demnity for loss of time, but will care for 
hospital bills, nurses’ fees and the cost of 
surgical operations as specified. This policy 
pays the loss to the policyholder and not to 
the hospital as was the case under the National 
Surety’s hospital bond, now withdrawn. 
Describing the policy, the Maryland Casualty 
Company says: 

The policy may be issued in the following 
amounts : 


Weekly Total Annual 
Payment Payment Premium 
$75.00 $1,500.00 $37.50 
50.00 1,000.00 25.00 
25.00 500.00 12.50 


The expense of of any injury or illness is 
covered with the following exceptions—self-in- 
flicted injuries, alcoholism, drugs or drug ad- 
diction and childbirth. 

The policy is effective at once for injuries 
and at the end of 15 days from date of issue 
for illness. 
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Non Assessable Policies 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVING 





Keystone Indemnity 
Exchange 


Insuring all classes of Automobiles for 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, PROPERTY 
DAMAGE and PERSONAL 
LIABILITY 





Keystone Indemnity 
Company 


Attorney-in-fact 





R. A. CHASE 
President 


Otis Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Special Representatives desired in Pennsylvania and Maryland 





INSURANCE MEN 


General Agents, Solicitors, Auditors 
Inspectors or Adjusters are 


ELIGIBLE 
TO THE 


Iowa State Traveling Men’s Association 


“Oldest and Best”’ 


’ 








Accident Insurance at Cost 
Never Exceeded $9.00 per year 
Weekly Indemnity $25.00 
Death Benefit $5,000—$10,000 


Insurance to November 1, 1925, for $2.00 
Write for Application Blank 
H. E. REX, Sec’y-Treas. DES MOINES, IOWA 


























Just the Book you have been Waiting for 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


As applied to 


FIRE INSURANCE 


and 


INSPECTING FOR FIRE 
INSURANCE PURPOSES 


By DOMINGE and LINCOLN 


authors of 
Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 


A clear, concise textbook in understandable lan- 
guage, giving the fire insurance essentials of 


FRAME OR COMBUSTIBLE CONSTRUCTION 

BRICK OR ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION 

MILL OR SLOW BURNING CONSTRUCTION 
FIREPROOF OR FIRE RESISTIVE CONSTRUCTION 
PLAN REVIEWING TO OBTAIN LOWEST RATES 
UNDERWRITING INSPECTION PROCEDURE 


PRICES: 
Oe oad oo es Sea ere or eS $1.00 
PACE SSS a ee eee = $1.50 
Liberal discounts in wholesale quantities. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE jg, WORLD 





COMPANY 
LIMITED 
















We have something to offer in the way 
of a general agency that is very attractive 
to find with an old, conservative life com- 
pany. It will pay anyone interested to in- 


vestigate. All communications confidential. 


Address Box 54, THE SPECTATOR, 
135 William Street, New York. 
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FAIL TO AGREE 


lowa Banking Department and 
Surety Companies Still at Odds 


FUNDS IN CLOSED BANKS INVOLVED 


Appeal to Supreme Court Seen as Future 


Possibility 
Des Mornes, Iowa, September 5.—After 
rumerous conferences, failure to reach an 


aoreement between the State banking depart- 
ment and various surety companies has resulted 
in greater confusion as to the distribution of 
funds in the three closed banks in Des Moines. 

The State deposits in the three banks total 
$691,430. Surety bonds totaling $1,287,500 
cover the deposits. Of the bonds, $637,500 
were issued by corporate sureties and $650,000 
are signed by individual Eleven 
corporate sureties and twenty personal bonds- 
men are interested in the bonds. 

The bonding companies are the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Baltimore, Globe Indem- 
nity Company of New York, Detroit Fidelity 
and Surety Company of Detroit, Southern 
Surety Company of Des Moines, New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company of New York, Conti- 
nental Casualty Company of Hammond, Ind., 
American Surety Company of New York, 
Royal Indemnity Company of New York, Na- 
tional Surety Company of New York, and 
Maryland Casualty Company of Baltimore. 

The surety companies contend that they are 
ready to pay State funds deposited in the three 
hanks with 2% per cent interest, Fut decline to 
drop a possible appeal to the State Supreme 
Court in regard to the preference question. 
Until such an agreement is reached, the way 
cannot be definitely cleared for the payment of 

partial liquidating dividends to depositors. 

L. A. Andrew, State superintendent of bank- 
ing, recently applied to the district court for 
permission to pay a dividend of 25 per cent 
to depositors in the United States bank, and 
of 15 per cent to depositors in the Commercial 
Savings and Mechanics Savings Bank. Sure- 
ties could object to the payment of the divi- 
dends to protect rights they 
in the funds. 


bonds:nen. 


claim they have 


Ricuts oF Bonptnc CompPANIEs 

The bonding companies have a right to ob- 
ject to issuance of an order to pay partial de- 
Positors dividends in the three banks in order 
to protect their claimed vested rights to prefer- 
ence of payment for the State deposits. If the 
bonding companies paid the amount of the 
State deposits in the three banks, they would 
take over the rights of the State treasurer to 
Payment by the receiver. 

The district court order of several months 
ago held that the State had no right to prefer- 
ence of payment and that the State treasurer 
would receive the same proportionate share of 
his deposits as individual depositors. The 
bonding companies maintained that the treas- 
urer was entitled to preference of payment 
When they issued the bonds and that, there- 
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their contract could not be changed by 
subsequent passage of law or court ruling. 

If the bonding companies decide to press this 
contention to the supreme court, they will likely 
object to payment of depositors’ 
order to protect their interest in the money. 
If they pay the deposits and interest and drop 
the appeal, there will be nothing in the way 
of payment of initial dividends by the bank- 
ing department or of further payment of divi- 
dends when cash becomes available in the hands 
of the receiver. 

Another 


fore, 


dividends 


attempt to adjust the differences in 
dispute will be made September to. 


Will Play for “Old Boy’s’ Trophy 
The “Old 
Casualty and Surety 
A. Duncan Reid, president of the Globe In- 
Company, will be played for orig- 
inally at the coming fall golf tournament of 
the club to be held at Briarcliff Lodge, West- 
chester county, New York, on Wednesday, 
September 16. The first announcement regard- 
ing this trophy, it will be recalled, 
at the club’s last golf tournament at the 
Baltusrol Country Club, Short Hills, N. J., 
and was noted in THe Spectator at that time. 
The conditions under which the trophy will 
be played for, as laid down by Mr. Reid, are, 
first, that the competition will be open only to 
those members who admit to an age of fifty 
years or more, and second, that the trophy 
will become the permanent possession of any 
player winning it in three tournaments, low net 
score (handicap). William D. Driscoll, 
agency supervisor in the New York office of 
the Hartford Indemnity Com- 
chairman of the golf committee of the 
predicts a most successful tournament. 


Boy’s” trophy, presented to the 


Club of New York, 


demnity 


was made 


Accident and 
pany, 
club, 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








OWEN, CROWELL & CO. FORMED 
C. H. Laurenson Withdraws to Enter In- 
surance Business at Canton, Ohio 
Cc, x withdrawn from the 
firm of Owen, Crowell, Laurenson & Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, effective September 30, at 
which time he will remove to Canton, Ohio, 
to engage in the insurance, bonding 
and real estate business with A. H. Adler, un- 

der the title of Adler & Laurenson, Inc. 

Mr. Laurenson began his surety career in 
the home office of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland, twenty-five years ago. 
He went to ‘Cleveland in 1907 to become presi- 
dent of the Coughlin & Laurenson Company, 
general agents of the American Bonding 
Company of Baltimore, and joined the firm of 
Owen, Crowell, Laurenson & Company in 1917. 
Mr. Laurenson is widely known as a keen un- 
derwriter and a producer of large business. 

The remaining partners of Owen, Crowell, 
Laurenson & Company will carry on the busi- 
ness along the same lines as it has been con- 
ducted since the establishment of the agency 
in 1891. The new firm will operate as Owen, 
Crowell & Company and will continue to repre- 
sent the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland, the Standard Accident Insurance 
Company of Detroit, and a number of promi- 
nent fire companies. 


Laurenson has 


general 


July Coal=-Mine Accidents 

Accidents at coal mines in the United States 
in July resulted in the loss of 166 lives, ac- 
cording to information received from State 
mine inspectors by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. As the production of 
coal in July was 48,126,000 tons, the fatality 
rate for the month was 3.45 per million tons, 
as compared with 3.89 per million tons in 
July, 1924. 











SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENTS AS OF ELE 39, 1925, CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 
RED IN GEORGIA 
Below are shown the principal items from bed fein -annual statements of a number of companies entered in Georgia 
This table will be expanded from week to week until complete. 








Cash Admitted Net Cash Claims 
Capital Assets Surplus Premiums Pad 

Aetna Casualty and Surety, Conn... $2,000,000 $24,244,367 $5,845,408 $9,543,583 $3,064,367 
American Automobile, Mo.......... 500,000 7,048,468 1,103,861 3, 259, 446 1,296,484 
American Mut. Liz mag ‘Co Se ns ene 14,279,104 2,604,139 5, 787, 441 2,926,798 
American Surety Co., oe 5,000,000 18,500,781 2,803,757 5, 009, 025 1,215,449 
Benefit Assn. of Ry. Kimpioy OG:0.. «ss Gratairrasa 1,025,570 985,570 889,053 83,030 
Commonwealth Casualty, Pa....... 300,000 1,168,550 85,215 738,257 386,734 
Continental Casualty, Ill........... 2,000,000 13,632,575 1,000,000 6,857,236 2,964,349 
Eagle Indemnity, N. Y............. 787,500 3,456,496 198,039 1,365,061 84,537 
Employers’ Liability Assur., Mass... 250,000 32,066,231 7,378,953 12,181,378 . 5,450,996 
Federal Casualty, Mich... 350,000 590,265 122,765 301,039 130,026 
Federal Surety, Iowa.........--e08 1,034,780 1,980, 152 161,464 607, 304 185,771 

Yeneral Accident, F. & L., Pa....... 500,000 14,498,780 1,922,409 7,251,204 3,903,685 
General Indemnity, N. Y.......... ‘ 200,000 429,655 229,655 869 
Globe Indeninity, Ni Yi « ..ccccccese 1,500,000 26,312,602 3,500,000 9,711,126 4,720,509 
Hartford Accident and Ind., Conn... 1,000,000 25,827,912 3,350,000 11,806,757 6,126,715 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Conn....... 2,500,000 13,822,641 4,613,792 2, 080, 327 277,741 
Independence Indemnity, Pa....... 1,500,000 7,889,494 1,463,010 3,687,532 1,347,220 
Inter-Ocean Casualty, Ohio......... 200,000 573,109 74,38 912,214 03,763 
Liberty MGGial MItG@e cc ckkeicee | Soncsase 9,687,960 1,607,484 4,507,713 2: 263,433 
London Guar. and Accident, N. Y.. 750,000 17, _ 638 2,170,785 6 489,382 4,878,225 
Loyal Protective, Mass........... - 100,000 802,317 313,212 523,895 312,135 
Lumbermen’s Mut. (| ee a.  —teawarreed 4,516,920 657,820 2,615,739 1,011,511 
Maryland Casualty, ? ae 5,000,000 36,209,124 5,575,279 14,654,774 6 059,229 
Mass. Bonding and Ind., Mass... 2,000,000 10,064,398 1,577,382 4'419.763 1,865,438 
Mass. Protective Assn., Mass..... 500,000 4,887,870 1,270,239 2,942,434 1 915,784 
Metropolitan Casualty, N. Y....... 1,400,000 6,134,211 1,166,242 3,031,013 7 52,134 
Monarch Accident, Mass........... 100,000 657,174 159,462 579,601 287,694 
National Casualty, Mich........... 200,000 732) —— 6=—fss( hae 771,994 356,301 
National Surety, N.Y .....600.-csecs 10,000,000 35, 818, 301 4,786,448 8,698,043 3,645,199 
New Amsterdam Casualty, N. Y..... 2,000,000 16, 002,478 2,000,000 5,985,555 2,461,197 
North American Accident, Ill....... 200,000 1,681,104 196,749 1,290,634 476,268 
Norwich Union Indemnity, N. Y.... 500,000 3,319,585 474,327 1,399,426 594,017 
Ocean Accident & Guar., N. Y...... 750,000 20,998,036 4,133,837 8,116,150 3,763,969 
Phoenix Indemnity, N. Y........... 500,000 2,627,706 667,420 920,040 301,909 
Preferred Accident, N. Y........... 1,400, 000 gt ger 1,708,142 3,015,818 1,130,051 
Standard Accident, Mich........... 2'500,000 18,465,312 .ccccese i ses eese eee tees 
Seine Fncemansty, No Wisc cc oae occ eoes 700,000 2,424,295 94,699 1 051,592 425,436 
Travelers Indemnity, Conn......... 1,500,000 13,870,768 2,143,284 5 045,336 2,108,097 
Union: Marine. Nu Yc cccc cancccccecs 200,000 1,154,293 630,997 150,273 461 
United States Casualty, N. Y....... 1,000, 000 10,156,922 1,054,339 5,101,954 2,639, "418 
U. S. Fid. and Guaranty, Md....... 5,000,000 42,844,777 6,218, 571 18,266,885 8,378,873 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers Actuarial Actuarial 
LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
inal Harton National Hartford n Casualty Co. CONSULTING ACTUARIES CONSULTING ACTUARY 
ee sciaiaaiaieiiammansiitee INSURANCE LAWYER 
Insurance Co. , Automobile Insurance 
State Pa. BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED ATLANTA, GEORGIA eh iniceiiniaiiie. ATLANTA, Ga, 
FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON a 
FLA. 1. A. L. A. GLOVER & CO, 
Actuarial CONSULTING ACTUARY Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Midland Life Building Accountants, Statisticians 
Armour Blvd. & Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 29 South La Salle St., Chicago 
Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY Conservation Specialists 
FACKLER and BREIBY ° 
Consulting Actuaries The Otis Hann Company, Inc. Bi te MARSHALL 
a a re CONSULTING ACTUARY 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. mee 
References Covering Past 23 Years Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
MILES M. DAWSON & SON JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
CONSULTING LIFE_INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
ACTUARIES OrWORK MEN'S COMPENSATION 
Bar Building, ai W. 44th St. eee e Seimistropical Business 
NEW YORK able ress: Gertract, New Yor $ 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY Adjuster 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan GEORGE B. BUCK 
Renicngnacnsapiegpanl ACTUARY SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 
t 5 atistl d 1 
eared nee Seared sould ae eat aie AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
———-— Benefit and Pension Funds ADJUSTERS 
75 Fulton Street New York 25 FRANKFORT ST. NEW YORK Anywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 
401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL T. J. McCOMB 
saseidseaiiinimaainiaaaal CONSULTING ACTUARY 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 Sieoeeddinieed sciatica i 
CHICAGO olcerd Bidg., eileen Statisticians 
A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.1A. F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
‘ CONSULTING ACTUARY 1 
CONSULTING ACTUARY wns _ Underwriters 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants Statistical Bureau, Inc. 
National City Bank Bldg., WACO, TEXAS THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 7 age P 
We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 
ABB LANDIS We aré also equipped to ener can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
FRANK J. HAIGHT Consulting Actuary and Counsellor handle any job where the use of — 
4 ing machines or comptometers is de- 
CONSULTING CLARENCE L. ALFORD poy 
ACTUARY Associate Actuary Phone: JOHN 1090 
Hume M Bldg. _— Indi lis, Ind. .D.C. ; . 
Royal Union Bidg. Des Moines, lows 10 Jackson Place, N.W. “Independent Life Building 50 John St. New York City | | 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 























REQUEST GRANTED 


Any Directors of Inter-Southern Life 
May See Ernst & Ernst Report 








COMMISSIONER SAUFLEY SO DECIDES 





Letter of Protesting Directors Sent to 

Stockholders’ Protective Committee 

LovisvitLtE, Ky., September 
repudiation of the Stockholders’ Protective 
Committee, which has for its purpose the pool- 
ing of the stock of the Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Company and caustic reference to 
the assumed authority of that body, was made 
by three directors of the company in a letter 
to the committee made public recently. 


5.—Complete 


The letter was made in the form of a reply 
to one broadcasted by the committee in which 
it was indicated that the body would endeavor 
to assume certain duties which State Insurance 
Commissioner Saufley is empowered to per- 
form. 

The three directors who signed the letter 
were Messrs. Regenstein, Parrish and Reed, 
who recently requested of Commissioner Sau- 
fley that the report of Ernst & Ernst on the 
condition of the company’s affairs be made 
This request 
was granted as noted in THe Specraror last 
week, 


available for their inspection. 


In making his decision to grant the request, 
Commissioner Saufley announced in emphatic 
terms that his office “had nothing to hide from 
any director” and intended to place the full 
facts of the company’s affairs before any di- 
rector on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AUTO- 
MOBILE CORRESPONDENCE 
Thomas C. Moffatt Unable to Get Definite 
Reply to Palmetto Reinsurance 
Charge 
The National 
Agents has 


Association of Insurance 
released the correspondence be- 
President Thomas C. Moffatt and 
harles H. Remington, vice-president of the 
Automobile Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., relative to the continuing rumors that 
the Automobile is the reinsurer of the Pal- 
metto Fire Insurance Company of Sumter, 
S.C, in the Chrysler deal. Following the re- 
ceipt and publication of a denial of any such 
connection by Mr. Remington the rumors per- 
sisted and, under date of August 11, Mr. Mof- 
fatt again addressed Mr. Remington on the 
subject, to which the latter replied as follows: 


tween 


I deeply appreciate receiving your communi- 
cation of August 11, and T still maintain that 
we are not interested in the proposition, and 
that no one in our organization was ever given 
the authority to so commit us. 

Mr. Remington then 


suggested that he 
would like any further publicity held in abey- 
ance until George Fulton, secretary of the 
company, could confer with Mr. Moffatt. 
By wire, under date of August 17, Mr. Mof- 


fatt expressed his willingness to confer with 
Mr. Fulton, asking him to set a date. Under 
the same date Mr. Fulton wrote President 
Moffatt advising, owing to the death of Sec- 
retary Jones of the company, he could not im- 
mediately set such a date. Under date of 
August 26 he again wrote Mr. Moffatt, again 
promising an early engagement. 

Two days later President Moffatt addressed 
Mr. Fulton, setting forth the fact that seven- 
teen days of inaction had elapsed and urging 
an immediate conference or a definite state- 
ment by letter. Having seceived no reply, on 
September 4, he wired Mr. Fulton saying that 
the association felt impelled to release the cor- 
Wednesday, September 9, and 
asking him if he could “add anything further 
by that time.” Up to noon Wednesday no an- 
swer had been received to this wire. 


respondence 


Guaranty Fire Licensed in New Jersey 


A license was issued August 31 by the New 
Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance 
to the Guaranty Fire Insurance Company of 
Newark. This company was incorporated sev- 
eral months ago with an authorized capital of 
two million dollars. 

The amount of paid-in cash capital with 
which the company starts writing business is 
$100,000 and the cash surplus is $60,000. In 
addition to the admitted cash capital and sur- 
plus, stock subscriptions to the amount of $200,- 
coo have been received, and new subscriptions 
are coming in at the rate of, approximately, 
$100,000 a month. The stock is selling at 
prices which will yield a surplus of five mil- 
lion dollars on the sale of the entire amount 
of the two million authorized capital. 

The Guaranty Fire will operate as a class 
company, writing only preferred lines, consist- 
ing of buildings of fireproof construction, and 
will deal direct with its policyholders, thus 
eliminating the usual commission and agency 
expense. A part of the saving under this plan 
will be given to policyholders at once in form 
of 25 per cent reduction on tariff rates. Each 
policyholder, moreover, will be required to sub- 
scribe to the company’s stock to the amount 
of the saving on one year’s insurance. 

The company recently moved its home office 
Broad street to 20 Washington 
place, Newark. 


from 671 


The officers of the comany are: Robert S. 
Hudspeth, Jersey City, chairman of the board; 
F. Spencer Baldwin, Newark, president: 
Arthur C. Hensler, Newark, 
John F. Conroy, Newark, vice-president; 
Harrison FE. Wheaton, Atlantic Highlands, 
Horace R. Wemple, Elizabeth, 
Among other members of the board 
of directors are: H. Otto Wittpenn, Jersey 
City; William Libbey, Princeton; Spencer D. 
3aldwin, Hackensack; William Goodman, 
Harrison; Anthony FE. Ruffu, Atlantic City; H. 
M. Friend, Orange; William D. Ripley, New- 
ark; C. J. Curtin, East Orange; William Pitt 
Mason, Jr., Englewood. 
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vice-president ; 


treasurer ; 


secretary. 


ETNA MEETING 





Agents’ Conference on at 
Poland Springs 


General 





ELABORATE PROGRAM ARRANGED 





Large Delegation of Home-Office Officials 
Will Attend 


Potanp Sprincs, Me., September 9.—The 
general agents’ conference of the A®tna Life 
Insurance Company will hold its gathering 
here beginning to-morrow and ending Septem- 
ber 15. 

About 200 persons will attend the conference, 
and the home office will be represented by 
President Morgan B. Brainard, Vice-Presi- 
dents Frank Bushnell, Kendrick A. Luther, E. 
E. Cammack and W. E. A. Bulkeley, Agency 
Superintendents Friend L. Wells and W. H. 
Dallas, Dr. E. K. Root, medical director, and 
Dr. Donald B. Cragin, associate medical direct- 
or, and a number of assistant secretaries and 
others representing various departments. 

At the afternoon session September 10 Vice- 
President W. L. Mooney will speak on co- 
operation between departments; Secretary E. 
C. Bowen will speak on accident and health in- 
surance; A. E. Mielenz, general agent at Mil- 
waukee, on the effect of accident and health 
business in the development of men; Vice- 
President E. E. Cammack on group insurance, 
and Dr. Root and Dr. Cragon will lead the 
discussion of sub-standard forms. 

The speakers at the Friday morning session 
will be Gordon H. Campbell, general agent at 
Little Rock; W. M. Hammond, of Los An- 
geles; A. L. McKnight, of St. Louis, and W. 
R. Harper, of Philadelphia. The Saturday 
sessions will include addresses by H]. W. Kavel, 
general agent at Minneapolis: W. G. Harris, 
of Dallas; P. W. Simpson, of Indianapolis: J. 
A. Wood, of Oklahoma City: N. E. Ellsworth, 
of Washington, D. C., and H. P. Gravengaard, 
of the home office sales training department. 
The speakers at the Monday morning session 
will be Secretary J. B. Simmon, Superintend- 
ent of Agents W. H. Dallas, Assistant Secre- 
tary R. W. McCreary, and Assistant Auditor 
H. E. Wright. At the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau; Superin- 
tendent of Agents Friend L. Wells, and Harry 
E. Houghton, manager of the sales promotion 
division, will speak. 


Employers Mutual Casualty Examination 

Des Mornes, IA., September 1.—A recent 
Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company as of June 30, 1925, by the 
Iowa Insurance Department discloses the fol- 
lowing information: 


examination of the Employers 


Getee AEN eS tees tok Geet eee 
Non-admitted assets, including premiums 
in course of collection more than 
ninety days past duUé..<< ccs. cecccccs 
Total liabilities, including statutory re- 
WEWER Che civ ceceredeeucweuccadweadel 
Surplus over all liabilities............ 


$401,164.93 


21,915.85 


227,391.24 
151,857.84 
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STANDARD HANDBOOKS 
OF FIRE INSURANCE 


Published by Charles and 
Edwin Layton of England 


Insurance Guide and Handbook 
Sixth Edition by R. C. Srmmonps, F. I. A., and Jos. H. Mar- 
wHews, F.C. I.. I. 
In 2 vols. 1. Life Assurance. Price $7.50 
2. Fire, Accident, Marine, etc., Insurances. 
Price $7.50 
The whole of this well-known treatise has been most thor- 
oughly revised by leading experts, and the work completely 
covers the Syllabus of the C. I. I. 


Vade Mecum for Fire Insurance Officials 

By Joun Gipss, F.C. 1.1. Price $3.00, orinterleaved, $3.25 
A pocket guide for the use of surveyors and others, in which 

Fire Risks, Terms, etc., are arranged under a newsystem of 

numbers. 


Bunyon’s Law of Fire Insurance 

Seventh Edition by R. A. BATEMAN, B. Sc. Price $17.50 
This recognized authority on the Law of Fire Insurance has 

been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date so as to include 

all recent decisions. 


The Fire Insurance Surveyor 
Third Edition (enlarged) by James Back, F. C. I. I. 
Price $3.50 
A handbook which has proved of great value to Insurance 
Officials, students for the examinations, and others. 


Noverre’s Pocket Guide to Drafting Fire Insur- 


ance Policies 
Third Edition by Wm. H. J. Cox. Price $2.50 
This popular pocket guide has again been carefully revised, 
and will be found indispensable to the Policy drafter. 


Fire Insurance Surveyor 
Third Edition (revised and enlarged) by James BLAck. 
Price $3.50 

An instructive tutor to the student for the Chartered Insur- 

ance Institute Examinations. The definitions and detailed 

explanations of warranties, and the articles relating to mineral 

oils, etc., will interest the rank and file engaged in the business 

of Fire Insurance; while the special points, such as ‘‘Hands,”’ 

‘““Management,”’ ‘‘Plant,” etc., will specially appeal to those 

in command of branch offices. 

Average and Contribution in Fire Insurance 

By H. S. BE (Barrister-at-Law). Price $3.00 
Including clauses under consideration, History of the Average 

Clause, Contribution Clause, Effect of the Average and Con- 

tribution Clauses, Second Condition of Avetfage, Percentage 

Average Clauses, Average Condition, Average and Contribu- 

tion, New Method of Apportionment. 

Fire Loss Settlements and the Conditions of 
Fire Insurance Policies 

By Tuomas J. MILNEs. Price $3.00 
A handbook both for the Insurance man and for general use. 

Recommended to C. I. I. students. 

Insurance Principles (other than Life and 
Marine) 

By ERNEST BROOKE, F. C. I. I. (Assessor). Price $1.00 
A pocket reference book for the use of Insurance men, inter- 

leaved. 


Fire Insurance Contracts 


By ERNEST BROOKE, F. C. I. I. Price $4.00 
Fire Reinsurance 

Second Edition. By GEorFREY W. WILKINSON. Price $1.25 
Common Hazards in Fire Insurance 

By GEOFFREY W. WILKINSON. Price $1.50 
Outlines of Burglary Insurance 

Second Edition. By F. D. McMILLAN. Price $5.00 


Address orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Sole Selling Agents 


Insurance Exchange 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK 
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A Good Reputation 


An Asset to Any Company and 
Every Agent. A Necessary 
Adjunct to Good Business 


An agent with a poor reputation may sell 
a few policies on his company’s good repu- 
tation and vice-versa, but a good agent 
representing a company with a good repu- 
tation has the opportunity of selling a far 
greater amount of business. A man is 
known by the company he keeps. That is 
why it is of prime importance to you to 
represent a company like the International 
Life. 


For sixteen years this company has been 
building a good reputation. For sixteen 
years it has been constantly securing for 
itself and representatives the reward of 
such a policy. Its growth reflects the 
confidence that its policyholders have in 
the institution. More than $260,000,000 
in force is its material testimonial. 


FASTEST GROWING COMPANY 
IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


Thursday 





International Life Insurance Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W.K. WHITFIELD, Vice Pres. 
W. F. GRANTGES, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. Agents 





























Pimper 


Wilmer L. Moore, President 


LOUISIANA — KENTUCKY — TEXAS — TENNESSEE 


WANTED GENERAL AGENTS. We are prepared to give 
attractive general agents’ contracts in the above States to 
men of experience, proven success, character and some financial 
worth, possessing executive ability and energized initiative. 


The Southern States Life Insurance Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Notes on Selling Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 


By Joun J. [aco 


Manager, Burglary Department, Fidelity and Deposit Company 


One of the most difficult problems in selling 
bankers’ blanket bonds is the determination of 
the amount of insurance the bank should carry. 
A little imagination applied to the bank’s finan- 
cial statement, which is always easily obtain- 
able, will solve this difficulty. For purposes oi 
illustration we reproduce here the financial 
statement of a bank whose identity must, of 
course, be withheld: 


RESOURCES 
Roans: Gtid)  Cis@OuntS's 6:6: 0:6: 660 s:8s ood cee $3,160,487.70 
Bonds and SeCUrities. «<0. .ccecccnces 2,792,907.14 
Real estate and fixtures. ........000% 749,353.22 
aah ANG) MOSERVE 6 ce.6 5:56) 0 ws. 9.0 0.80. 55:06 969,162.24 


$7,671,910.30 
LIABILITIES 


Capital, surplus and profits.......... $1,598,085.02 


Due’ AMI ooo ncrs, Cave sig che Sais oitavernle 33,417.45 
Certified and cashier’s checks......... 13,490.15 
DONCGSD Vesrcware wn ajslo dayne irate e oes 6,026,917.68 


$7,671,910.30 
This bank has twenty-four persons in its 
employ and has 1704 checking accounts and 
7188 savings accounts. Its capital is $600,000 
and the surplus and profits $998,085.02. 
Although the bank is located in a city of 
only 35,000 population, its statement tells a 
story of splendid achievement. In addition to 
paying satisfactory dividends on its capital in- 
vestment the bank has built up a surplus of 
almost double the original capital. In one sense 
this surplus is a bulwark of protection for de- 
Positors. It guarantees that their savings will 
be preserved intact and returned upon demand, 
because claims of depositors must be satisfied 
before those of stockholders. 
In another sense the surplus is an accumula- 


PART III 


tion of dividends payable to stockholders and 
should be preserved as such. The right kind 
cf an insurance policy will protect this surplus 
just as the surplus in turn protects the deposit- 
ors. 

If this bank had to close its doors and liqui- 





None of the available textbooks on 
suretyship give any considerable atten- 
tion to bankers’ blanket bonds. Never- 
theless, a detailed knowledge of these 
bonds is of transcending importance to 
surety agents. Practically every surety 
agent ts called upon at least once a 
year to solicit blanket bonds or to com- 


bat vigorous competition for those which 
he already controls. The stakes are 
high because the smallest possible 


blanket bond premium is five hundred 
dollars. 

The author of the accompanying 
articles has enjoyed an extensive experi- 
ence in selling these bonds in collabora- 
tion with local agents, and is by train- 
ing constrained to view the subject from 
a sales angle. Following publication of 
them in Tue Specrator, if sufficient in- 
terest is shown, the articles will be col- 
lated in book form. Companies, man- 
agers, general agents and agents who 


are interested are invited to communi- 
cate with the  publishers—Enprtor’s 
NOTE. 











date, it would have to pay practically on de- 
mand : 
$6,026,917.18 


13,490.15 
33,417.45 


EMDUGND caewcececedeusveacatusceens 
Certified and cashiers’ checks......... 
Ge. to other Dati < ecsiccoadsccewaas 


$6,073,825.28 
To make this payment, the bank has quick 


assets, easily convertible into cash: 


$2,792,907.14 
969,162.24 


Bonds and securities 
Coal: ai SSORN Roa dace cciwdecestens 


$3,762,069.38 


and slow assets, which are not readily con- 
vertible and which could be quickly sold only 
at a substantial discount: 


Loans and discounts.........cccccces $3,160,487.70 
Real estate and fixtures.............. 749,353.22 
$3,909,840.92 

Even if the slow assets were discounted 


forty per cent, the bank could pay its depositors 
in full. So that it is obviously in excellent 
condition. 

It has on hand cash and securities to the 
amount of $3,762,069.38. This affords wide op- 
portunities to dishonest employees and to burg- 
lars and robbers. With so much property on 
hand the bank could sustain a very large loss 
through burglary, robbery, fire or dishonesty 
of employees, and insurance against such haz-~ 
ards is required in a large penalty. The large 
amount of property on hand also causes a mis- 


placement hazard. 
There are total deposits of $6,073,825.28 and 
only 1704 checking accounts. 


If we assume 
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that one-half the deposits belong to commer- 
cial depositors and one-half to savings deposit- 
ors, we find that the average commercial ac- 
count balance is $1782.22. This causes a seri- 
ous forgery hazard. It would be an easy mat- 
ter to learn the identity of depositors and forge 
their names to checks. Or genuine checks for 
small amounts might be obtained from deposit- 
ors and the amounts of the checks be raised 
substantially. The chances are that such frauds 
could be successfully perpetrated. 

Although check forgeries and alterations and 
misplacements are of very frequent occurrence 
the amounts involved are almost invariably 
moderate. A teller might cash a check for 
$100 without exercising any great caution, but 
larger checks are handled much more carefully. 
Similarly the misplacement of securities in 
small amounts is a matter of common occur- 
rence, but the disappearance of any large 
amount of property can usually be traced to 
a definite cause. 

This bank should carry at least $200,000 in- 
surance against loss by burglary, robbery and 
dishonesty. Although some insurance against 
loss by forgery and misplacement is absolutely 
necessary, the amount might be limited to $25,- 
000 with reasonable assurance that no individ- 
ual losses of these types would exceed this fig- 
ure. This leads to a consideration of com- 
binations of different forms of blanket bonds. 

In this case a form 8 bond in the penalty of 
$25,000 might be issued as primary coverage 
at an annual premium of $1545. An additional 
excess coverage of $175,000 on form 2 bond 
could be issued at a premium of $1468, mak- 
ing the total annual cost of $200,000 insurance 
$3014. All proper claims would first be paid 
under the primary bond, and if any single claim 
exceeded the penalty of the bond ($25,000), the 
excess would then be paid under the excess 
bond, if the loss were recoverable under the 
form 2 bond. As respects any loss covered 
under form 8 bond and not covered under form 
2, the insurer's liability is limited to $25,000. 
As to any loss which is recoverable under either 
form, the insurer’s liability is $200,000—the 
sum of both bonds. A form 8 bond in the 
penalty of $200,000 would cost this bank $4130 
annually. By taking the combination described 
above, the bank saves $1116.25 with reasonable 
expectation that the combination suits its in- 
dividual requirements. 


Cost oF INSURANCE 

The annual cost of this insurance is only 
1% per cent of the protection afforded. In- 
vested at 5 per cent the bank’s surplus would 
earn $50,000 annually—enough to pay 8% per 
cent dividend on the capital investment, and 
even though no trading profit be realized in 
the conduct of its business, the bank can con- 
tinue to pay satisfactory dividends to stock- 
holders out of the earnings of its invested sur- 
plus. Any loss by burglary, robbery, dishonesty 
of employees, etc., must be paid out of the 
bank’s surplus—or by an insurance company. 
The combination of blanket bonds previously 
described should protect the bank against any 
such loss, provided that its business is con- 








Our National Expectancy 


By L. Err Sracx 


General Counsel, Federal Savings and Insurance Company 


Many people think that the stability of an 
insurance company depends upon the character 
of its officers, amount of insurance written and 
the paying of its losses. Of course, these ele- 
ments play a very important part in the stabil- 
ity of the insurance business. But when you 
think of insurance your next thought is of re- 
serve. And what of a reserve without the 
proper investment of that reserve? So after 
all the stability of insurance business greatly 
depends on the investment of the reserves 
which must be accumulated and kept to pay 
future losses. 





address before the Health and 
Conference at West Baden, 


Extracts from an 
Accident Underwriters 
Ind., last week. 








ducted along sound, conservative lines. The 
cost of this protection deducted from earnings 
on surplus leaves net earnings of $47,000—sufh- 
cient to pay dividend of 7 5/6 per cent upon the 
capital. There is a clear cut choice between a 
possible dividend earning of 8% per cent, or a 
practically certain payment of 75/6 per cent 
—the difference is only half of one per cent. 
Arguments of this type appeal to bankers, espe- 
cially in the larger banks, because they are 
accustomed to think in terms of investment. 


GENERAL RULES 


We hope that this hypothetical case is an in- 
dex to the unlimited possibilities of combining 
various forms of blanket bonds to meet pecu- 
liar conditions in particular banks. There are 
certain general rules to be observed in prepar- 
ing the combinations. The broadest form of 
bond must always be primary coverage and the 
most limited form final excess. For example, 
one might combine $100,000 primary form 8 
coverage, $100,000 first excess form 1 (or form 
2 with misplacement rider) and $100,000 final 
excess on form 2 without misplacement rider. 
The premium for the primary bond is com- 
puted as if it were the only coverage. The 
premium for $100,000 form 1 (or form 2 with 
misplacement rider) is then computed and de- 
ducted from the premium charge for $200,000 
upon a similar form. The difference is the 
proper premium chargeable for the first excess. 
The premium for $200,000 coverage upon form 
2 without misplacement rider is then computed 
and deducted from the premium for $300,000 
upon the same form. This difference is the 
charge for the final excess. 


The principle governing the application of 
such combinations is exceedingly simple, but 
is capable of infinite variety. Every banker 
likes to feel that his institution is more or less 
different from other banks of the same size 
and a proposal that appeals to this sense of in- 
dividuality has a psychological as well as an 
intensely practical appeal. 
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Securtty NEEDED 

Now one might think that this is all tha 
need concern the insurance interests of the 
country—merely good officers, plenty of insyr. 
ance, payment of losses and invested reserves, 
That sounds well and looks good on the pages 
of advertising journals. How about the secyr. 
ity back of the reserves you accumulate and jp. 
vest? Of course, everybody knows that, after 
all, every insurance reserve should not only te 
invested but that adequate security must fe 
provided for every investment and the stability 
of the insurance business therefore greatly is 
pends on the security behind all its investments, 
Now mortgage bonds and approved securities 
are not only available and desirable but they are 
mutually beneficial to borrower and_ investor, 
and we have insurance organizations that loan 
money (accumulated reserves mainly) at the 
rate of $600,000 daily. Now we must hare 
security and stability for that amount of busi- 
ness investment and to have security and stabil. 
ity in business matters we must have a m- 
tional expectancy. Unless the vital forces of 
our national government are reasonably certain 
of enduring permanently, we cannot expect the 
fullest measure of business progress, not to 
mention the hazard to our political, social and 
moral progress that also depends absolutely 
upon a permanent national expectancy. So we 
have chosen for a short discussion the subject 
“Our National Expectancy” not for the pur- 
pose of merely eulogizing our government, for 
eulogy neither makes nor solves our problems; 
but to speak plainly about some matters that 
pertain to the future of our country and espe- 
cially concerning some things that enter into 
its stability, security and, I may say, expect- 
ancy. 

First of all allow me to assure you that I 
have no doubt about the indestructible endur- 
ance and permanent expectancy of the United 
States of America. The stability of this cout- 
try is always a matter of grave concern and 
we should not overlook the great necessity to 
constantly be on guard against all mrovements 
relating to its attitude and conduct, but we are 
possessed of little faith in any kind of govert- 
ment if we think there is any real danger of 
our nation falling or being even seriously inter- 
ferred with. 


PRINCIPLE vs. Poricy 


We should ever bear in mind the very great 
difference between principle and policy. Vari 
ous organizations and_ especially political 
parties are constantly announcing and advocat- 
ing policies of various kinds and we have 10 
objection to the continued plan of proposing 
policies for our consideration because that tends 
to advancement, but the great important fact 
to consider at all times is whether or not these 
various policies harmonize with the basic prin- 
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ciples of our form of government. We must 
remember that principle is truth, permanent and 
absolutely sound, while policy may or may not 
be truth and of course is changeable and often 
unsound. Witness the ever-changing pro- 
grammes of our political organizations, some 
of which, by reason of unsafe leadership, are 
perfectly willing to advocate any kind of pol- 
icy that for the time being seems good to at- 
tract votes and obtain political power. During 
and at the close of our Civil War, the people 
were impressed with the great principle of the 
unity and indestructibility of these United 
States and of the close compact of our Con- 
stitution as a basic law and this great lesson 
was well and dearly learned. Now during and 
at the close of the World War we were im- 
pressed with the need for education along the 
line of real Americanism and the great impor- 
tance of constitutional government, as com- 
pared to empires and military dictators. Now 
we need to continue the campaign of educa- 
tion in the schools, colleges and _ influential 
forums, so that all people may understand that 
this is a government of law, a government 
based upon sound principles that hold men 
equal before the law and that no man is above 
the strict obedience to the expressed will of 
the whole people. Nothing less than this will 
guarantee a national expectancy that the people 
are entitled to enjoy. 


THE CRIMINAL’s ATTITUDE 

Another important factor in our national 
expectancy is the question whether or not the 
people are willing to continue to work. This 
subject of work is so simple and ordinary that 
I suppose you think it foolish to take up your 
valuable time in discussing it and yet you will 
agree that we must consider the point of view 
or mental attitude of people who are helping 
this country to go wrong. So the mental atti- 
tude of the criminal must be considered. He 
cannot be blamed for wanting money or prop- 
erty—we all want that, more or less. His 
wrong idea is that he will get what he wants 
without having to work for it. In fact the 
bandit does not and will not work and earn 
his living but decides against work and in 
favor of theft. If the young man in early life 
gets grounded into his system the basic prin- 
ciple that it is right to work, that what one 
gets he should carn, and by work he can and 
will succeed, the chances are a hundred to one, 
such boy will not be guilty of stealing our 
property. Idleness, we all agree, leads to crime, 
and I firmly believe we are overlooking the 
Value of early training along the line of work- 
ing for ourselves. There are too many forty 
dollar Ford speeders in the hands of idle boys, 
too many cheap dance halls, too much time 
given to sports, to much spending of money 
‘or foolish whims and purposes, and not 
enough home life, home love and home train- 
ing and study. 


BurGLAry INSURANCE 
In 1014, burglary insurance companies paid 
$886,000 in losses. In 1920, only six years 


later they paid over $10,000,000 in losses. The 
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first year I was United States attorney, 1916, 
I prosecuted fifty-six criminal cases, and the 
fourth year 659 cases; while the fines increased 
from less than $12,000 to over $53,000. 

Yes, you can truthfully say there is an un- 
precedented amount of crime in this country. 
Our national expectancy as regards obedience 
to law, is at least threatened. Criminal statutes, 
alone, will not stabilize or render safe our prop- 
erty and lives. The kind of enforcement of 
criminal statutes we are now having, of course, 
will not prevent and in fact will scarcely les- 
sen crime. There is so much technical legal 
form and procedure that the mere enforcement 
operation in itself leads criminals to believe 
they can escape punishment even if caught. 
This problem is a subject for treatment far 
beyond the purpose of this address. What I 
aim is to point out first, that unprecedented 
crime exists while criminal statutes multiply, 
and second, that criminal prosecutions are not 
sufficient to cope with the situation. What we 
need in addition to a plain criminal code and a 
simple, prompt and effective prosecution is to 
get at the evils of early training of children 
and youngsters; at least cut out so much idle- 
ness and this abnormal desire for pleasure in 
worthless amusements; teaching our children 
the great and permanent value of knowing the 
how and why of ordinary work. Excessive 
pleasure in itself will imperil a national expect- 
ancy and the American boy or girl who fails 
to get the fine inspiration of success gained by 
his own labor loses one of the best and hap- 
piest impressions of life. 


Pusric ATTITUDE 


In connection with the discussion of the pres- 
ent crime wave, I will mention another condi- 
tion, which involves crime and also challenges 
our national expectancy. It is the very general 
challenge to public authority which we see in- 
creasing in this country. The fact of increased 
crime indicates this, but I mention it, having 
in mind mainly the lack of respect for law and 
officers as such, which exists in the minds of 
our law-abiding citizens. Why, it is getting to 
be so that as and when some rich or influen- 
tial person is arrested, our very best citizen 
will immediately say, “Well, he will get out,” 
or “They won’t convict him,” because of his 
wealth and influence. So also, this same good 
citizen is disgusted and likely to express his 
disgust with public affairs and contempt for 
many of our public officials. In fact, something 
has happened, in these latter years, to change 
our general attitude of loyalty and support to 
one of distrust and lack of respect. 

Beware of this condition—1t could become 
most serious. Again we have the public offi- 
cial who pulls all the strings for himself. He 
is interested in or becomes interested in some- 
thing that his own official conduct may help or 
hinder—and here is the official that is the most 
reprehensible of all. We have had such and 
we still have them that are perfectly willing to 
use their offices for themselves and friends. 
What can be more damaging to public morals 
than to have unscrupulous public servants to 
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set criminal example before the whole country, 
causing everybody to lose at least some faith 
in representative government? Quick and cer- 
tain expulsion and punishment must come to all 
of these. 


Too MucH MACHINERY 


Our governmental machinery has become too 
massive. We have too many offices, too many 
courts, too many laws and too much opportun- 
ity for the passing and shifting of respon- 
sibility. 

The State of Indiana has more courts than 
England. Our country has more murders per 
capita than any other nation. Too many courts 
invite useless litigation and a slow judicial 
procedure, at least, does not help keep down 
murder. 

I, therefore, desire to see less machinery of 
government, less offices and more actual official 
service with a prompt and responsive public 
service. A responsive and prompt public ser- 
vice guarantees a permanent national expect- 
ancy of our system of government. 

You catch the main thought I feel certain, 
which is, that while we have nothing to fear 
as to the future of our country, yet we could 
rid ourselves of much of the prevailing dis- 
satisfaction, by applying simple remedies at 
hand, without any revolutionary programmes. 

Our forefathers builded well—much better 
than they knew, but just as well as they hoped. 
Now this or any coming generation can not 
afford to look for pots of gold at sight of every 
rainbow that may be spread before us. That 
we may now and then take a wrong step is to 
be expected, but our aint should be to measure 
and test our policies and programmes by the 
basic principles that underlie our government 
and, when a policy will not harmonize with 
principle, quickly retrace and build more care- 
fully. 


Reinsurance Companies in Great Britain 
(From Our London Correspondent) 


Lonpon, EncLtanp, August 26.—With regard 
to the interim report by the departmental com- 
mittee appointed in connection with the Assur- 
ance Companies Act, 1909—which report was 
referred to at length in the issue of THE 
Spectator for August 13—there has been an 
interesting development. 

Replying to a question addressed to the 
president of the board of trade in the House 
of Commons, Sir B. Chadwick intimated that 
it had been decided to adopt the committee’s 
recommendations dealing with the position of 
reinsurance companies, and that it was pro- 
posed to introduce legislation giving effect 
thereto. He added that in the meantime, while 
the board have no power to pay back the de- 
posits already made, they do not propose to 
take steps to enforce the making of deposits 
or the rendering of returns to the board of 
trade by existing companies, whether British 
or foreign, which carry on reinsurance busi- 
ness only, whether fire, accident, or employers’ 
liability. 
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Edueational Ideals in Health and Accident Insurance 


By S. S. HueBNner 


Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Commerce and Finance, University of Pennsylvania 


In a broad educational program, such as I 
have outlined, you, as practitioners of insur- 
ance and promoters of its service, should be 
prime movers. You all command sufficient in- 
fluence in your respective communities to pre- 
sent forcefully the reasonableness of the prop- 
osition to those who guide our channels of pub- 
lic learning. The thought, so to speak, must 
be sold gradually like any other hig idea. You, 
more than anyone else, should be interested in 
putting personal insurance on the educational 
map. Your effort, however, should be co- 
operative and not disjointed. It must be free 
from all personal selfishness, and should steer 
clear of the advancement of any personal frill 
It should be a concerted movement, 
under the auspices of the proper spokesman 
of some national convention like this, well 
planned and confined to the one big idea—per- 
sonal insurance as an institution designed to 
protect adequately the life value of human be- 
ings. If realized, the proposed suggestion will 
tend to lessen greatly the number who leave 
our higher institutions of learning without 
possessing an acquaintance with health, acci- 
dent and life insurance in their economic 
aspects. It will, therefore, result in a much 
larger number of community leaders, friendly 
to the cause, willing to set the example them- 
selvs in their own family affairs, and willing 
and capable of influencing others through per- 
sonal advice and through the customary chan- 
nels of school, church, press, civic organiza- 
tions, and other welfare institutions. The sug- 
gestion will also, I believe, serve as does no 
other method to give the personal forms of in- 
surance their true educational status in our 
schools by developing, what is now absolutely 
lacking, a requisite number of teachers prop- 
erly acquainted with the subject. 


EpucaTIon vs. ILL-ApvIsep 
CoMPETITION 

Education along the line indicated will do 
much more for the dignity and volume of 
health and accident insurance than any amount 
of ill-advised competition. Prospects are 
counseled to visualize the future and not to 
live solely in the present. The insurance busi- 
hess needs to heed this advice quite as much 
as the prospect it seeks to reach. 

Numerous frills, limited coverage with re- 
spect to certain casualties only, and indirect 
sales through some other business of an ap- 
parently increditable amount of protection for 
an insignificant premium, may all be fair 
enough from the standpoint of protection given 
for value received. In particular cases even 
there is justification for the application of the 
Practice. In no sense do I wish to criticize 
the motive involved: but I doubt the efficacy 
of those methods as a means of reaching the 


(Concluded from last week) 


real problem—the greatest volume of all- 
around life value protection. Nor am I con- 
vinced that the ordinary layman obtains from 
those methods the proper concept of what the 
heart of health and accident insurance really 
is and what it can and should do if uncer- 
tainty in his family affairs is to be changed 
into certainty. Too often very erroneous 
views result, which later are hard to combat. 

The same amount of effort brought to bear 
upon the sale of full coverage insurance, prop- 
erly fitted to the needs of the various classes 
composing the community with respect to the 
waiting period and other factors, I am con- 
vinced, would redound more advantageously to 
the public good, and in that way to the in- 
stitution you represent. Life insurance has 
faced the same problem. Experienced field 
men in that line are rapidly getting away from 
ill-advised competition. In their selling effort 
they talk life insurance and represent the in- 
stitution as such. They are silent about frills 
and comparisons, and, if possible, even the 
company they represent. They sneak in terms 
of income and the all-around protection of 
that income for self and dependents. There is 
no need for competition, except that of ser- 
vice to the policyholder. The untouched field, 
as I have explained, is simply immense. There 
it lies for cultivation through public educa- 
tion. It is large enough for all now operat- 
ing, and for many more. 


EDUCATION OF THE FIELD MAN 

While education of the general public in the 
cconomics of insurance is the more important, 
education of the insurance field man is also 
vital. He is in most instances the advisor of 
the prospect. The dignity and good name of 
insurance are therefore largely in his keep- 
ing. He also needs a proper vision of insur- 
ance and of his special calling. It is incon- 
ceivable that anyone can tie up with a voca- 
tion for life, without wanting, in the daily 
practice thereof, to be constantly conscious of 
a feeling of happiness and of love for the work 
that should claim full time and undivided at- 
tention. Such a state of feeling can only exist 
if we have a broad vision of our life’s work. 
In the field of insurance there is great need 
for such a vision. The insurance field man 
should not regard his vocation as a “game”; 
yet how often we hear him give expression to 
that flippant thought. He should have a vision 
of the scope and inherent usefulness of his 
calling to mankind, in order to respect and 
love it; of the training and qualifications 
necessary to understand its soul’s side, as con- 
trasted with mere mechanical routine, in order 
to practice it understandingly; and of the right 
kind of service, properly fitted to the needs of 
the individual client, in order to gain for the 
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institution of insurance the dignified place of 
a profession in the eyes of the public as well 
as in the educational system of the nation. 


SELF-EDUCATION 

Self-education, or education through special- 
ized collegiate courses in health and accident 
insurance, helps materially to solve the prob- 
lem and are to be commended. But their 
effect is limited, viewing the enormous per- 
sonnel to be reached. Relatively few field men 
avail themselves of these methods or have the 
will power voluntarily to improve themselves 
through such self effort. Instead, concerted 
action on the part of companies, in the form of 
a well organized course of study, is most effi- 
cacious. Each company should undertake such 
education, and the course of study, as I see 
it, should emphasize the economics of human 
life values and the relation of health and acci- 
dent insurance thereto, the meaning of and 
reasons for the various policy provisions, the 
scientific foundation of the leading practices, 
the need for full coverage, and the various 
types of disability protection and their applica- 
tion to the needs of special groups of prospects. 
Such a course of instruction should also 
emhasize the ethics of salesmanship, the study 
of different types of prospects, the principles 
and traits necessary to the development of a 
forceful personality, the development of per- 
sonal expression and other inate powers, and 
the factors influencing sales. 

A number of companies, I am happy to note, 
are already giving specialized courses of in- 
struction to their field representatives. Life 
insurance is facing the same problem and is 
rapidly seeing the wisdom of undertaking an 
educational program of the character indicated. 
Practically every large company is conducting 
a course under an educational director, and 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
composed of field leaders throughout the coun- 
try, has not only consistently urged such educa- 
tion for the past ten years, but has been in- 
strumental in the preparation of suitable text- 
books and the establishment of courses in col- 
leges, the Y. M. C. A., and other educational 
organizations. What some of the health and 
accident companies have already undertaken, 
should be done by all. And again I would sug- 
gest the advisability of concerted action, in- 
stead of a disjointed effort, through the me- 
dium of some national organization like the 
one represented to-day. 


Future DEVELOPMENT 
Individual seclusiveness and narrow com- 
petition should not figure in a comprehensive 
educational program. Keep in mind the future 
growth in volume of your business. The as yet 
untouched field is immense, and the future lies. 
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all ahead. The surface has hardly been 
scratched as far as health and accident insur- 
ance is concerned. I look forward to a tre- 
mendous development in this branch of the in- 
surance business, when the economic signif- 
icance of life values and the need for their 
scientific treatment through insurance become 
generally appreciated by the public. Present 
premium income will then seem small by way 
of comparison. The very immensity of the 
aggregate of human life values is bound to 
produce this result. 

Education of the public and of the field man 
is the key to that future progress. The light 
of personal insurance must not be kept hidden 
under a bushel. It is a great economic factor 
of safety. The field man must be educated 
into a professional view of his calling, and 
the public into a sense of duty and a resliza- 
tion that with respect to the family business 
it is the part of ordinary wisdom and decent 
citizenship to play safe economically and not 
to run the gauntlet of gamble. Attainment of 
that worthy goal will depend essentially upon 
united action for the growth of the business 
as a whole, each individual company benefit- 
ing out of the combined cumulative result. 


Opens New Boston Branch 
Last Tuesday the Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company opened its new Boston branch in 
spacious offices at 141 Milk street, under the 
management of Charles L. Powers, an expe- 
rienced and highly regarded underwriter thor- 
oughly acquainted with local conditions. 





*“‘Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital........ .. $ 1,000,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders..... .. 1,752,290 

Assets......... .. 4,543,938 
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Insurance Superint 


The origin of insurance is hidden in obscur- 
ity. The:closest search and the most exhaus- 
tive examination of all the works by learned 
authors fail to establish the time of its begin- 
ning. It is fairly well established that in the 
beginning the present insurance system had its 
origin in the artificial alliances or clubs which 
are said to have existed from almost time 
immemorial. These alliances or clubs provided 
insurance against the existing perils on what is 
commonly known as the mutual plan. This 
sort of insurance was known in China, among 
the Teutons, the early Christians, Carthaginians 
and ancient Greeks and Romans. Livy refers 
to the fact that the government had assumed 
the risks of losses to ships by storm or public 
enemy, and Cicero wrote to a provincial pro- 
quaestor to procure insurance of treasure he 
was sending to Rome. The Justinian Code and 
Pandects specified the premium or rate to be 
charged for nautical insurance. The rate was 
denominated nautica pecunia. It is very evi- 
dent that insurance was common among mer- 
chants for centuries before it was recognized 
by law. In some form or other it was prob- 
ably made use of by the ancient Egyptians and 
other early civilizations. 

In the beginning insurance was not the sub- 
ject of special legislation, but was subject to 
regulation in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of equity and justice and was considered 
a branch of the law of merchants and. mari- 





Extracts from an address before the convention of 
Superintendents of Insurance for the Provinces of 
Canada at Winnipeg last week. 
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time. By the French it was considered a part 
of the law of nations. Blackstone expressed 
his views, “No other rule of decision but the 
great universal law, the law of nations col- 
lected from history and usage and such writers 
of all nations as are generally approved and 
allowed of.” Blackstone’s Commentaries, Book 
4, Chapter 5. 

In the history of insurance down to 1756 
there were only sixty decisions of the courts 
upon the subject. The legal and written learn- 
ing on the law of insurance began with Lord 
Mansfield in 1756, and uniform practice of mer- 
chants and underwriters then became embodied 
in the judicial decisions. In the case of Luke 
vs. Lyde (decided by Mansfield) the court cited 
“The Rhodian Laws,” “Laws of Oleron and 
Wisby” and many others. The courts of the 
United States and Canada have also appealed 
to these ancient laws and regulations as the 
fundamental principles of insurance. The 
earliest English statute on insurance is to be 
found in 43 Eliz. C. 12. (1601) and recites that 
insurance as a usage has existed “time out of 
mind.” It is certain that insurance was long 
in existence before the enactment of these laws 
or statutes relating to it, and long before the 
principles underlying it became the subject of 
statutory regulation or of judicial decision or 
construction. It is said by some that insurance 
was the work of the Jews after their exile 
from’ France by Phillip Augustus in A. D. 
1182. Others state that it is the invention of 
the Lombards and that they were the first who 
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brought the contract to perfection and intro- 
duced it generally to the world. It is generally 
conceded that insurance was in general use in 
Italy in A. D. 1104. The ordinances of Wisby 
make the earliest mention (A. D. 1250) of in- 
surance in Northern Europe. Reference is 
made by Emerigon as follows: “The ordi- 
nances made by the masters and merchants of 
the magnificent town of Wisby, a city of 
Sweden, in the Island of Gotland, formerly the 
most renowned fair and market in Europe, but 
at this day almost in ruins.” The earliest un- 
derwriting in England was done under the plan 
known as Lloyds. It made its appearance in 
1688 in Tower street, London, England. In an 
edict of the Roman Emperor, A. D. 533, the 
rate of premiunt on loans was fixed at 12 per 
cent, leaving the implication that the practice 
must have been general at tfiat time. This is 
probably the first mention of rates which his- 
tory records. The rate referred to applied to 
loans on bottomry. This was an indirect form 
partaking merely of the nature of quasi insur- 
ance indemnifying for loss by means of loans. 
These loans were made on the security of the 
ship and cargo with the understanding that the 
principal with interest was to be repaid only 
in the event of the safe arrival of the vessel 
and that the lender was to forfeit both prin- 
cipal and interest in case of loss. 


Fire insurance, as now practiced, is con- 
sidered to have begun after the London con- 
flagration in 1666. This was not the earliest 
mention of this form of insurance. Zartman 
and Price Yale Readings in Insurance, page 
50, has the following to say in this respect: 
“The earliest application of fire insurance 
known to us was in connection with communies 
of towns and districts. These communes flour- 
ished in Assyria and the East more than 2300 
years ago.” Zartman and Price also state, “As 
early as 1240 A. D. the laws of Count Thomas 
of Flanders provided that the members of a 
community as a whole should make good a loss 
which fire might cause to an individual.” Early 
mention is also made in the records of the 
early Anglo-Saxon and German Guilds. How- 
ever, it may be truthfully said that fire insur- 
ance, as it is now practiced, had its beginning 
with the London conflagration. In 1667, the 
first regular system of insuring buildings 
against fire began. In that year Nicholos Bar- 
bon opened an office where he individually pro- 
posed to insure houses and buildings. A few 
years later he formed a partnership and opened 
what was known as “The Fire Office.” Then 
followed “The Friendly Society.” In 1710 a 
new concern called “The London Insurers” 
changed its name to “The Sun Fire Office,” 
and under this title began its career which still 
endures. This was the first non-mutual com- 
pany to be organized. 

On April 13, 1752, there was chartered in the 
city of Philadelphia what was known as the 
“Philadelphia Contributionship.” This was 


the first insurance company to be organized in 
the United States. 
pany, 


In 1794, the Insurance Company of North 


This was a mutual com- 


incorporated in the State of 
This was the first stock com- 
pany organized in America. 


America was 
Pennsylvania. 


In the United States, until within the last 
fifty years, no attempt was made on the part of 
the legislatures to regulate fire insurance rates. 
The theory upon which this policy was adopted 
was based on the assumption that competition 
would always be present and that the law of 
supply and demand would be effective in pro- 
Active competi- 
tion on the part of the companies developed 
into a life and death struggle for business and 
produced a very unhealthy condition. It re- 
sulted in discriminations and unfair practices 
of various kinds. It enabled the person who 
large lines of business to obtain 
rates for his lines at lesser rates than could 
those who had only a limited amount of busi- 
ness, or who were minor factors in the niarket. 


ducing substantially low rates. 


controlled 


The companies, growing tired of unbridled 
competition, sought among themselves to reach 
an understanding as to rates and _ territory. 


Such agreements easily created a monopoly and 
placed in the hands of those subscribing to the 
agreement a weapon inimical to the rublic in- 
terest. This created a vigorous opposition in 
the public mind which reflected itself in the 
legislation which followed. There was a flood 
of anti-monopoly and _ anti-trust statutes. 
The statute in the State of Kansas on the ques- 
tion of rate control and against discrimination 
in substance required fire insurance companies 
to file their rates with the Superintendent of 
Insurance and authorize him to increase rates 


which were inadequate and decrease rates that 
were excessive and prohibited the companies 
from writing insurance at rates other than 
those filed with him. The companies attacked 
the law on the grounds that it was unconstitu- 
tional. The United States Supreme Court, in 
the case of German Allianc@ Insurance Co. vs. 
Lewis, 233 U. S. 389, said that insurance was 
affected with a public interest and that rates 
were subject to governmental regulation. The 
same was held in the case of Citizens Insur- 
ance Co. vs. Clay, 197 Fed. 435. In this case 
the court said: “The business of fire insurance 
is not impressed with a public use in the sense 
that the public can demand the service, but it 
has at least a quasi-public as distinguished 
from a purely private character.” It is, there- 
fore, firmly established that the States may 
regulate and supervise and possibly make the 
insurance rates to be charged outright pro- 
vided such regulation and supervision does not 
become arbitrary, unreasonable or confiscatory. 

The States which have enacted rating laws 
applying primarily to fire insurance are as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, ‘Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. The States of Kansas, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, Massachusetts and Tennes- 
see deal with the rates without reference to 
the operation of a rate-making bureau. The 
State of Texas has a law which provides for 
the making of rates by the State itself. 








Eight Years of Federal Compensation 
Experience 


(Continued from page 3) 


the cost of medical and hospital expenses, which 
is a charge against the appropriations of other 
departments of the government were included, 
the cost of administrative expenses would be a 
much lower percentage and such an inclusion 
would be warranted because of the fact that 
the furnishing of this service entails much 
work on the part of the commission. This con- 
clusion seems entirely justified by the facts of 
the situation. 


The compensation act makes it mandatory 
that civilian employees of the government in- 
jured in the performance of duty shall be fur- 
nished necessary treatment by United States 
medical officers and United States hospitals, 
wherever such facilities are available, but the 
commission has made other provision for treat- 
ment where these facilities are not available. 
Government hospitals and medical officers 
available to beneficiaries of the commission are, 
to the greatest extent, those of the public 
health service. This overlapping of functions 
and duties makes, of course, a precise method 
of cost accounting practically impossible. The 
present medical facilities of the public health 
service, available to the commission, include 25 
hospitals, chiefly distributed along the coast 
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and waterways. They have a total capacity of 
3682 beds, with a staff of 193 full-time medical 
officers and 117 consulting specialists, aside 
from 322 nurses. During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, the United States Public 
Health Service treated in hospitals 2694 in- 
jured government employees, giving a total of 
42,915 days of hospital relief. In addition 
thereto 42,222 injured employees received dis- 
pensary treatment. A conservative estimate of 
the value of these services for hospital cases 
is given as $3.50 a day for bed, board and 
nursing, and $3 a day for medical attention. 
Dispensary treatments are estimated to have 


cost $2.50 each, while expenses of examina- 
tions reached from $5 to $10. It is estimated 


that a total value of the medical services ren- 
dered by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice to employees of the compensation com- 
mission was approximately $700,000. 

An interesting phase of the experience is 
third-party liability for injury. During 1923 
there were 2234 non-fatal cases and sixty-one 
fatal cases within this category. Recoveries 
effected, however, in only 323 of the non-fatal 
cases and in eleven of the fatal cases. 

With reference to reported and 
claims filed the commission takes occasion to 
say that “The government establishments with 
a few exceptions have not the very important 
benefit which many private establishments have, 


injuries 
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Masonic Life Association 


Masonic Life Building, 452 Delaware Avenue 
” BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Organized 1872 
NELSON O. TIFFANY, President and General Manager 


Pure Protection at Lowest Cost, Consistent with Safety Safe—Sound—Reasonable 
Strictly Masonic Strictly Mutual Pay One-Half in Case of Total Disability 


Some Features of 1924: 
a a ain: Bk I aes iss ih eee ase ke Sk RS whl ace a over $7,300,000.00 
The last seven years show a constantly increasing amount of insurance in force. 


Insurance in Force 
1918—$27,144,000 
1919—$29,564,500.00 


1920—$32,245,000.00 
1921—$34 ,779 ,000.00 


1922—$37,584,000.00 
1923—$39,870,500.00 


1924—$41,630,500.00 


ee SO EOE TRIE. » « 5:0: sxe eax ene camedaen eee ha eee ee eer Owed egick uk 6 ca acpaaminee 7.32% 
An extremely low percentage indicating satisfied policyholders. 
Ge SR Tie: CII so oss 6.5 6c inks Chae eae dba ree ee es $13,364,970.59 
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day September 10, 1925 


because of the employment of safety engineers 
and the enforcement of safety laws and regu- 
lations. Government establishments, it should 
be noted, are not subject to the safety laws 
which are applicable to practically all States 
having workmen's compensation laws and 
which are a most important influence in the 
education of both employees and employers in 
the value of safety measures. The human and 
the money costs of accidents are not brought 
home to the government official as matters for 
which it is held responsible. A great corpora- 
tio employer will spend thousands of dollars 
for accident prevention, convinced of the sav- 
ing that it is thereby effecting, but the govern- 
ment has not come to consider such expendi- 
tures justified economies. Even some of the 
newest buildings erected by the government, 
lack some of the obvious safety standards fixed 
by experience and required by law in build- 
ings of private ownership.” 

This statement, coming from a high federal 
authority, thoroughly familiar with the facts 
of the situation, is without question the most 
deserving tribute that has ever been paid to 
the “Safety-First Movement” in American 
industry. Whatever one may think of the de- 
batable controversy as to Government versus 


Period Covered 
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Statement as of 
December 31, 1924 


(Condensed from Statement of 
U.S. Treas. Dept.) 
Admitted Assets...... $7,046,054 
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I a ag gs 745,272 


Twelve Years of Steady Growth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
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We Solicit and Write: 


Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 
Burglary and Automobile Insurance 
Credit Insurance 
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private enterprise, here is an official endorse- 
ment of the viewpoint, in the light of eight- 
years’ experience, that private enterprise safe- 
guards health and life decidedly more effec- 
tively than the government. 

It may not-be out of place, in this connec- 
tion, to point out that during the period 1912- 
1923, which approximately corresponds to the 
period covered by the Federal Workmen’s Coim- 
pensation Act, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration alone, has expended $11,951,000 for 
accident prevention and $37,215,000 for the re- 
lief of injured men and the families of the men 
killed. It has done this without compulsion 
or legal requirements, solely as a matter of 
sound business economics. 

The following table will show the number 
of injuries reported since September 7, 1916, 
and the claims received, differentiating dis- 
abilities and death to the end of June 30, 1924: 

Without a statement of the number of em- 
ployees exposed to risk, no very definite con- 
clusion can be drawn from the foregoing sta- 
tistics. It is probable, however, that by the 
end of 1923 the relative frequency of injuries 
had reached its lowest level, and that since that 
date the trend has been upwards, for, so far 
as is known, there has not been a material in- 





Injuries ———Claims Received . 

Reported Disability Death Total 
paxsvanace estes 16,076 6,429 227 6,656 
ret ert 24,118 12,183 438 12,621 
Se Tr 25,813 13,425 499 13,924 
Ce 20,080 10,605 427 10,932 
ip eetinnes 18,390 7,857 310 8,167 
bid atelatese 18,259 6,804 282 7,086 
Pewwceeee 17,992 6,466 236 6,702 
Paget ow 9,646 3,351 114 3,465 


crease in the number of employees, but rather 
the number has been reduced. 

During the calendar year 1923 the total num- 
ber of injuries dealt with in final form was 
13,233 against 17,992 reported. 
as stated 236 were fatal, thirty-four resulted 
in permanent total disability, 434 in permanent 
partial disability, 12,529 in temporary total dis- 
ability. Of the latter, 2369 were of a dura- 
tion of one to three days’ disability; 2455 of 
a duration of from four to seven days; 2624 of 
a duration of from eight to fourteen days; 
1417 of a duration of from fifteen to twenty- 
one days; 787 of a duration from twenty-two 
to twenty-eight days. 
lasting more than twenty-eight days was 2877. 


Of the injuries 


The number of injuries 


In the aggregate of the 12,529 temporary 
total disabilities, only 6166 were compensated 
cases, with an average award of $90.73 and an 
average day’s duration of fifty-one. The non- 
compensated cases covered by “leave of ab- 
sence” number 3273, while no claim was filed 
in 660 cases and claims of less than three days’ 
Since 1916 to the end of 
1923 a total number of 104,322 disability cases 
had been dealth with, of which 3482 or 3.34 
permanent partial disability 


duration were 2430. 


per cent were 
cases. 

Under the Federal Compensation Act there 
is no provision for a fixed schedule award for 
permanent 
These persons are kept upon the payroll as 
long as there is a loss of earning capacity due 


dismemberments and disabilities. 
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NOW READY 





Practice of 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 


A treatise upon the necessity for and 
development of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, together with much informa- 
tion as to its practice. 


By Saul B. Ackerman 


Assistant Professor of Insurance 
New York University 





A New and Comprehensive Book 
Just Published 





If you are a broker or agent selling 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance, can yo. offer the following 
services? 

1. Explain the important provisions 


of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in the United States. 


2. Assist an injured employee to 
present his case before a Com- 
mission. 

3. Advise an employee concerning 
rehabilitation. 


4. Explain the important Work- 
men’s Compensation legal de- 


cisions. 

5. Explain how a manual rate is 
made. 

6. Outline a campaign for accident 
prevention. 


7. Explain to an insured how he 
can reduce his rate by properly 
improving the physical condi- 
tion of his plant. 

8. Explain to an insured how his 
rate is computed in accordance 
= the Experience - Rating 
d an. 


These topics and many others are 
discussed in detail in the new book 
entitled ‘‘Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance’ just published 
by The Spectator Company, and 
written by S. B. Ackerman, As- 
sistant Professor of Insurance of 
New York University. 


Every one having to do with Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, in 
any way, will find this a most use- 
ful work, as it contains information 
upon every phase of Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance. 


Price per copy $4.00 
Bound in cloth 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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to the injury, and many cases which would be 
settled and closed under a specific schedule are 
still upon the rolls of the commission. Esti- 
mating this number as 600 the per cent of 
permanent partial disability cases to the total 
would be iticreased to 3.91. 

Of course, in considering any matter of this 
kind, it is necessary to keep in mind that most 
of the government employments are practically 
non-hazardous. 

During the period of 1916-1923 out of a 
total of 134,259 disability cases, the number 
receiving medical payments, or entitled thereto, 
was 56,100, on account of which a total of 
$2,011,425 was disbursed. The disbursements 
were accounted for as follows: 


Ambulance services .............. $ 3,589 
Co NS ee ee eee 28,383 
BADEDUAL SEPVICES:  o6n.6cic cscs ee 647,338 
NR SS rea his ia ibe conse pie po a Te Sais w 34,941 
PMMMTID, eae aang bss See we 965,582 
SME oh ica wigininie pelsic-orcia wie wisia's 12,347 
MR NEIONE ANON oreo s-0o'e wis ehereiw b.0iaieo 79,356 
RMON. Sissi Gish was warsion eas oeais 92,887 


In addition there were payments to the 
amount of $146,998 not otherwise classified. 

The report includes a fairly extended con- 
sideration of the duration of disability and 
awards for permanent partial disabilities. The 
consolidated returns from 1916 to December 
31, 1923, give 131 eye injuries, of an average 
duration of 144 days, and an average award of 
$1,000.22. The wage loss in all cases was 
$70,473, while the compensation award, in the 
aggregate, amounted to $131,028. In the case 
of the right index finger injury to the distal 
phalanx, there were 140 cases, of an average 
duration of thirty-seven days, and an average 
award of $56.41. The wage losses in these 
cases amounted to $15,250, while the aggregate 
awards amounted to $7897. Naturally, such 
illustrations could be indefinitely multiplied. 

The report concludes with some very im- 
portant observations on the distribution of ac- 
cidents, according to the duration of disability 
and extent of permanent disability. The tabu- 
lation represents 104,409 cases which had been 
closed since the beginning of the Federal Com- 
pensation Act, September 7, 1916 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. The number of fatal cases up to 
the end of December, 1921, per hundred thou- 
sand was 2629; for the year 1922 the rate was 
2275; for the year 1923, 1783, giving an ac- 
cumulative experience to the end of that year 
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GROUP INSURANCE: 
What Are You Doing About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the United States are carrying Group Insurance on the lives of 


2,225,000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups of employees under a single contract without medical 


disability without extra charge. 


cerns of all kinds is rapidly increasing. 


It will repay your careful reading. 


in Business. 
and Secure in Every Way. 








of 2480 per hundred thousand. The dismem- 
berments during the entire period under obser- 
vation amounted to 1905 per hundred thousand 
cases. The permanent total disabilities in the 
aggregated experience amounted to 244 per 
hundred thousand. 

The percentage of wage loss paid in com- 
pensation during 1917-1918 was 44.15 per cent; 
during 1919, 44.50 per cent; during 1920, 41.18 
per cent; during 1921, 43.34 per cent; during 
1922, 44.40 per cent, and during 1923, 49.73 per 
cent. 

The foregoing is but an inadequate presen- 
tation of a large amount of extremely useful 
and instructive information. The Federal 
Compensation Commission has earned for it- 
self the good will of most of those with whom 
it has come in contact. The acts have been of 
immense benefit to Federal employees, but it 
is shown clearly that the compensation paid is 
in many cases inadequate, particularly in the 
case of those earning $100 a month or more. 
The statutory limitations of maximum amounts 
should certainly be raised. 

The report brings out the startling fact that 
by studying the maximum group we find that 
the wage loss for those who are receiving 
wages of $100 or more per month has 
amounted to $867,950, and the compensation 






Organized 1859 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Losses paid since organization over 62 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


examination, in amounts varying from $500 to $10,000 per employee. 


Includes total permanent 


The demand for GROUP INSURANCE for employees of factories, stores and business con- 
: ! It has proved of value to those who have adopted it 
and others will take it up as soon as they learn of its usefulness. 


Our book on ‘GROUP LIFE INSURANCE” will gladly be mailed you without obligation. 
Because of our liberal contracts, sixty years’ experience, 
unquestioned security and carefully trained personnel, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston can effectively handle your group insurance. 


A STRONG COMPANY Over Sixty Years 
Liberal as to Contract, Safe 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





paid, as a result of this wage loss, was $304, 
387. In other words, the injured employees 
received only 45.44 per cent of their loss in 
wages sustained, as the result of injuries in 
the course of their employment. 

Use of Judgment in Underwriting 

The underwriting of accident and health in- 
surance depends more upon judgment than 
rules, according to KE. A. Hauschild of the 
Continental Casualty, who emphasized that the 
following factors are decisive ones in passing 
upon any insurance risk: 

1. Form and amount of coverage involved. 

2. Physical condition: past, present and 
anticipated. 

3. Occupation. 

4. Attained age. 

5. Moral hazard. 

6. Source: (producing agent and his so- 
called credit rating). 

7. Experience. 

8. Result or effect. 

Each and every one of these factors must 
be given careful individual attention, says Mr. 
Hauschild, and it is easy to see where better 
inspection service comes in to determine the 
importance of each of the factors cited—The 
Ounce of Prevention. 


——————— 


INSURANCE ISSUED 


Fire Automobile | 
Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
Use and Occupancy 
Sprinkler Leakage 
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Last Five Years Break All Records for Farm Tornado 


Companies writing farm business in Midwest 
territory have suffered heavier tornado and 
windstorm losses during the last five years 
than ever before in an equal length of time. 
Most of this is attributed to the storms of 
the last two years. 

This information is revealed in a report just 
issued by the Farm Association of Chicago, 
an organization composed of practically all 
farm writing companies, and covering the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

Not only have tornado losses been extraordi- 
narily heavy during the period covered by the 
report, but fire losses for that time were about 
20 per cent above normal. Only one State has 
produced a fire ratio for the period of less than 
és per cent and that State is above €0 per 
cent. 

The companies which have reimbursed the 
farmers for these losses have been heavy suf- 
ferers, having to contend with a bad fire and 
tornado ratio at the same time, which is in it- 
self an unusual experience, for farm under- 
writers cannot recall a similar situation where 
the fire and tornado business have both gone 
sour at the same time. 

The question of inadequate estimates gener- 
ally on this class, as indicated by these figures, 
is having attention by a special committee of 
the Farm Association. 

The five-year report shows that the pre- 
miums received nv the companies on farm busi- 
ness from the States named on both fire and 
tornado business amounted to about 97 million 
dollars, but that the companies paid cut tn the 
same period for losses, expenses and taxes in 
those States about 105 million dollars. This 
means that companies specializing in farm 
property insurance paid out approximately $1.08 
for every dollar collected, and emphasizes the 
need of a better showing on this class. So 
far as the fire record goes, it, of course, 
embraces four years of depression, during 
which time the agricultural industry has suf- 
fered the reaction fromr conditions brought 
about by the war. 


INFORMATION EssENTIAL 

In writing town business, for instance, the 
companies have such safeguards as maps, rate 
tariffs, Dun and Bradstreet mercantile reports. 
In other words, they are already in possession 
of probably 90 per cent of the information 
which they need to intelligently pass upon the 
desirability of a given risk. But the total ab- 
sence of this information on farm business 
makes it necessary that the local agent supply 
this information which is usually done by 
means of the application. It is obvious that 
the degree of intelligence and judgment em- 
ployed by him in giving his company this in- 


Losses 


formation very materially affects the ultimate 
underwriting result. 


SMALL WINDSTORM LOSSES 


It is also pointed out that small windstorm 
losses seem to be reported with increasing fre- 
quency. In the aggregate these small losses 
are a tremendous drain upon the companies. 
The expense of handling them is in some in- 
stances as much as the losses themselves. Some 
localities report them so frequently as to in- 
dicate competition among local agents in so- 
liciting these claims and settling them. The 
large number of small windstorm losses sug- 
gest the establishment of a deductible clause 
in tornado policies which would relieve the 
companies of losses of less than $25 or $50, 
such as is now used in Southern territory, and, 
also in the automobile business. It is easily 
understood that little can be done to prevent 
windstorm losses because these are natural 
casualties over which no one can exercise any 
control. 


There seems no question, however, that mod- 
ern barns and other outbuildings afford less 
resistance to windstorms than buildings con- 
structed in former years. Increased building 
costs and the tendency to place all outbuildings 
under one roof are the principal factors. In 
their effort to hold down cost, farmers and 
contractors have used lumber of smaller dimen- 
sions. Then the large hay mow that is so com- 
monly seen in the modern barn dispenses with 
cross beams which are so necessary to proper 
bracing. 


The following table will be of interest to 
every one concerned with farm underwriting. 
The first column of figures under each heading 
shows the total premiums collected by the com- 
panies in the States named during the five- 
year period, while the second column under 
each heading shows what these same companies 
paid out in each State in the form of fire and 
windstorm losses, expenses of doing business 
and taxes. 


The States are arranged in the order of 
their losses, Wisconsin showing the heaviest 
fire loss ratio and South Dakota the heaviest 
for tornado: 





FIRE 
Losses, 
Expenses 
State Premiums Taxes 

Wiiseesisite oo ds se ass $2,858,503 $4,926,593 
TRCEAIN, o.oo! descnna cies 1,094,495 1,475,078 
RIED 6a 6:0 3 ccose eo 0s 2,100,336 2,744,883 
North Dakota .......... 2,613,139 3,331,927 
Le rr 2,735,183 3,340,211 
ANNES bce coeeearowes ce 5,063,720 5,769,054 
al alah d aid eae hen sts 7,781,173 8,647,660 
bt ee a eae era ae 5,728,935 6,295,900 
South Dakota .... 0... 2,785,235 3,100,000 
fe eee 4,327,799 4,622,388 
pO eae 5,918,642 6,309,231 
CN os oirqincxesinecs 4,744,379 5,023,202 
RIIEREMEE oF eo heros ekoe 13,894,006 14,641,660 
ROE soso ncseee nes 6,217,925 6,397,818 
$67,864,471 $75,625,605 
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TORNADO 

South Dakota .......<... $1,712,927 $3,913,071 
North Dakota «<...<.. 1,236,440 2,507,985 
MORMMRE (oc caeenaeicuaes 1,512,060 1,956,517 
OCUANOMS. gi ccc ese wiwans 1,358,915 1,530,959 
RRMA sca teciarv ne apcense 1,933,496 1,853,833 
UNNI \chcca' ase sac dat hore 1,625,689 1,553,402 
WRGNGINS oa cS eh cereecwncs 3,057,299 2,715,685 
je ee errr e 1,245,267 1,105,504 
INGBEABRE occ med ccaaeaca 1,613,644 1,433,677 
OUMEIAOE EN 6 a. caw cutncine 869,555 745,398 
WHISQGMAME 9a: 5 oo ice Hua 2 2,577,582 2,148,190 
Illinois Eee COO or 6,130,308 4,685,690 
PRONE. sc cceanaas vous 187,763 131,291 
VOM ra waegessseewen a: 3,647,776 2,496,851 

$28,708,671 $28,778,058 


N. Y. U. INSURANCE COURSES 
Professor S. B. Ackermann to Be in 
Charge of Work 
The Wall street division of New York Uni- 
versity is offering courses in insurance under 
the direction of Professor S. B. Ackerman, for- 
merly of the New York Insurance Department, 
end a noted insurance author and _ e:lucator. 

The courses are as follows: 

1. Insurance Law and Practice: This course 
covers a critical examination of the application, 
the warranties therein, the policy form, tie 
rights of the insured, the insurer and the bene- 
ficiary, with full consideration of insurable i - 
terest, premiums, proof of loss, performance 
of contract, forfeiture, waiver, limitations, as- 
signments, bankruptcy, fraud, :nccntestability 
and agency. Thursdays, beginn ng September 
24, 1925; 5:15-7:00 P. M. 

2. Casualty Insurance and Fidelity and 
Surety: This course covers the following 
forms of insurance: Automobile, workmen's 
compensation, burglary, accident and health, 
steamboiler, electric breakdown, public liability, 
plate glass, credit, forgery, fidelity and surety. 
Attention will be paid to the policy contract, 
rate making, experience rating, special endorse- 
ments, claim adjustments and underwriting. 
Mondays, beginning September 28, 1925; 5:15- 
7:00 P. M. , 

3. Insurance Accounting: Tiis course 
covers a study of the fundamenta! principles 
in connection with the accounting of fire, cas- 
ualty and life insurance companies. Laboratory 
sets and problems will be employed in order 
to enable the student to understaiid detailed 
practice and approved methods so as to com- 
ply with various State insurance laws, and wiil 
enable accountants in public practice and em- 
ployees of insurance companies to prepare in- 
dependently the various annual statement con- 
vention blank forms and income tax returns 
for insurance companies. 

Special consideration will be given in the 
accounting of casualty and fire insurance com- 
panies to meet the various requirements of the 
new rating laws enacted by the New York 
State Legislature. Mondays, beginning Septem- 
ber 28, 1925; 7:15-9:00 P. M. 

Registration for these courses 1s now open 
at the University building, 90 Tririty Place, 
New York City. 
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Graphic Selling Charts 


By F. H. KORTRIGHT 


A POTENT AID TO AGENTS IN SELLING 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COLORED GRAPHS THAT ENABLE THE AGENT 
TO 


FIX THE PROSPECT’S ATTENTION 


INSPIRE HIS INTEREST and 
SECURE HIS APPLICATION 





Each Chart Is Accompanied by Explanatory Text 


1—The Object and Purpose of Graphic Selling Charts 
2—The Psychology of Selling by Charts 
$—Eight Practical Canvasses with Charts 
4—How to Study and Demonstrate Charts. 


GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS GRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS 
SERIES A—GENERAL FACTS SERIES B—POLICIES 
1—An Insurable Asset *)—Participati 
‘ _ pating 20 Year Endowment 
2—Figure It Out Yourself ‘ : *2—Participating 20 Payment Life 
*3— Amount of Insurance $100 per Annum will Buy on Various Plans °=-—-Testiaeniion Gidinars Ube 
4— We All Must Die (Expectancy, etc.) ‘i-itigttamns eater tannin 


5—Increasing Cost of Insurance Premiums at Different Ages 
6—Percentage of Deaths from Most Common Diseases 
*7—Can You Afford More Insurance? 


8—Capitalized Value of Various Annual Incomes = : 
9—How Much Insurance Should a Man Carry? EE Ct Se Sree 
*10—A Comparison—Fire and Life Insurance *1—A Comparison—Ordinary, 20 Pay. and 20 Year End. 
*11—If You Should Die *2—Premiums, Cash Sur., Paid-Up Insurance 
*12—The Value of the Loan Feature 8—Settlement Privilege No. 1 
13—Growth and Strength of Old Line Companies 4—Settlement Privilege No. 2 
14—Of 100 Men, Those Incapable of Self-Support at Various Ages *5—Disability Clause—20 Pay. Participating 
15—A Few Startling Facts— You? Your Widow? *6—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Year Endowment 
16—The Varying Fortunes of 100 Average Men *7—Extended Ins. Clause—Participating 20 Payment Life 


*Special Edition for agents of non-participating companies 


Charts are printed in six colors and bound in flexible loose leaf binder 


PRICE $10 


Send for illustrated circular Discount for quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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